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HAT you see above is a real plane inside and out... 
except that it is made of plywood, inside and out. It is 


a “mockup” in which no pilot will ever seat himself, a make- 


believe that will never fly. 


There is a sad analogy here to youngsters in every classroom, 
seemingly equipped in every respect for “flying”, but in whom 
the pilot of self-direction, ambition, vision and daring will never 

, take a seat, never to lift the personality above humdrum earth. 
These are boys who have become unconsciously convinced by 
vile circumstance that their bodies and minds are but “make- 
believes,” who through misdirection and indifference will be 


consigned to the great scrapheap of life. 


It is the task of all right-minded men of Education to show 
these boys they are equipped for the great adventure of life, 
the expansion of the horizons of the mind, the uplift of spirit, 
winging to new heights of conquest. No educator worthy of the 
name will disclaim this responsibility but shoulder it to the full. 
And no educator has greater opportunity to establish habits of 
right thinking, of clear thinking, of strength of purpose, of high 
standards, of unfaltering ambition than the instructor in mechan- 


ical drawing. Here is the study that abuts so closely on one of 
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the most honorable careers in the world. Here he can cite 
examples and inspiration the deeds of great engineers. Here 
can appeal to the creative desire that is instinct in all. Here ti 
boy uses tools of precision, tools of creation, tools that link ha 
and brain and reflect back into moral standards. Here is 
opportunity without equal. Shall the instructor cast it aw 
through carelessness on his part, through lack of respect fork 
subject or its tools? Can he say it does not matter what draw 
instruments the young student will use? The risk attending» 
negligence is great. The need for such negligence does not es 
The thoughtful instructor demands his students have the & 


drawing instruments it is possible to buy. 


EUGENE DIETZGEN CO. 


Chicago + New York + San Francisco + New Orleans « Los Ang 
Pittsburgh + Washington - Philadelphia + Milwaukee 


Dealers in Ail Principal Cities 


DIETZ 


EVERYTHING FOR 
DRAFTING AND SURVEY 
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7” BENCH SHAPER 
Price includes vise; light fixture; switches; 

drive unit with belt guards; 1/3 h.p., 115 ‘ 

volt, 60 cycle motor and power cord—f. o. b. —. 
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Ten thousand teeth 


A FILE with a lot of its teeth shorter than their neighbors is about as efficient 
as a farmer’s harrow with some of its spikes missing, a pitchfork minus 
a tine, or a chair with a broken leg. . . . It just can’t do a good job, can’t do 
as much work, can’t give the user his full money’s worth. 


Since there is no “give” in a metal surface, short teeth in a file are almost 
totally useless. Chances are they’re not sharp even after the higher ones have 
worn down to their level. 


Uniform height and sharpness of file teeth are largely a matter of file- 
cutting precision — an important manufacturing detail in which Nicholson 
file-cutting machines are considered tops. Squint your eye along the working 
surface of a Nicholson or Black Diamond file and note how completely 
Accuracy is in the saddle. 


And what you can’t see, but still is there, too, are the toughness and 
uniform hardness of those teeth. If proof is wanted on that score, a patient 
count of the number of efficient filing strokes in a Nicholson or Black Diamond 
file will bring you the answer. 


Extra-Quaity “Grape A” is the banner under which these world- 
famous files are made available through industrial distributors 
and good hardware stores. 


pages on the manufacture, kinds, use and care of files. FREE on individual 
requests from school managements and instructors. 





gtbsfe, NICHOLSON FILE CO, 47 ACORN ST. PROVIDENCE 1, RHODE ISLAND 
SoBe Ae (In Canada, Port Hope. Ont.) 
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This Month’s Cover 


The cover picture for the December 
issue of INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND VOCATIONAL 
EpucATION portrays the Lindsey Hopkins 
Vocational Education building, located at 
Northeast Second Avenue and 14th Street, 
Miami, Fla. It houses the Technical High 
School, the Part-Time General Continua- 


tion 


Program, the Evening Extension 


Division, Homemaking, the Accelerated 
High School, the Evening Business School, 
Miami-Dade County Institute for veterans 
training, the Scientific Massage School, 
Evening High School, and the Miami Hotel 
Training School. 


In 


the East penthouse the U. S. Weather 


Bureau operates its hurricane warning serv- 
ice; and in the West penthouse, the Board 
of Public Instruction operates Radio Sta- 
tion WTHS-FM. 
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Industry needed trained men to 
repair “modern” cars at the time 
the above picture was published 
in our ads 40 years ago. Ameri- 
can Tech met the need for in- 
structional material with four 
books on Automotive Engineering. 


Today 


AUTOMOTIVE ENGINES 


Maintenance and Repair 
by 
Bedell- Frazee 


... is a typical example of the 
progress that has been made dur- 
ing our 52 years of publishing 
books — books that meet the 
needs of industry and education. 
Leaders predict it will become a 
“major tool of the trade” and a 
primary requirement of any vo- 
cational training course. 


Emphasis today is placed on train- 
ing technicians capable of meeting 
the rapidly changing developments 
of the automotive industry. Train- 
ing “trial and error” grease mon- 
keys is a thing of the past. This 
latest addition to our automotive 
series represents over 3 years of 
co-ordinated study and research by 
a large group of authorities from 
industry and education. Order an 
examination copy and see what an 
aid this authoritative, job-tested 


book will be in helping you to 
meet the needs of industry. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me an examination copy of 
Automotive Engines — Maintenance 
& Repair 
Sarat isteacntrhiesceiteieieeenene inal iaeshehaeiiiitahta 
ee EE 
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Technical Society 


Publishers since 1898 

Dept. W402 

848 East Fifty-Eighth Street 
Chicago 37, Illinois 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS. 





AMERICAN VOCATIONAL CONVENTION 
The arrangements for the annual convention 
to be held at Miami, November 27 to December 
2, may be said to be practically completed. 
This convention marks the 25th anniversary 


| of the association. 


Frank C. Moore, the president of the American 
Vocational Association, will open the delibera- 


| tions of the industrial-arts division. 


Dr. Thomas D. Bailey, Florida Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, will be one of the speakers 
at the first session. 





Dr. M. D. Mobley, director of 
vocational education for the 
state of Georgia, and incom- 
ing executive secretary of the 
American Vocational Associa- 
tion, tries out the facilities of 
WTHS on a visit to the 
Miami _ school 


The theme of the Wednesday morning session 
will be “The Industrial Arts Program and Com- 
munity Resources.” It will be discussed by speak- 
ers who all may be rated as leaders in our field. 

The afternoon program will treat on “A Mod- 
ern Program of Techniques.” Dr. Roy Fales, New 
York State supervisor of industrial arts, and vice- 


| president of the AVA, will act as chairman of 


this meeting. 

Dr. John R. Ludington, specialist in industrial 
arts, U. S. Office of Education, will discuss the 
“National Program of Industrial Arts.” There will 
also be a discussion on layouts of various 
industrial-arts laboratories. 

The Friday program will also present a series 
of interesting demonstrations on various types of 
materials. 

The National Conference of State Supervisors 
of Industrial Arts will discuss their problems at 
a morning meeting. 

Trade and industrial section meetings will take 
up the potentialities of this type of vocational 
education endeavors. There also will be oppor- 
tunities to evaluate some of the T. and I. activi- 


| ties that have been developed to satisfy certain 


needs. 

Technica! education will be discussed by such 
speakers as George H. Parkes, Robert T. Stoner, 
J. Dan Hull, Harold N. Chamberlain, and W. N. 
Fenninger. 

The Department of Vocational Education of 
the School of Education, New York University, 
has tentatively planned to hold their Industrial 


| Arts Spring Conference on April 20 and 21. The 
| members of the Steering Committee who are 


planning this conference are: Kenneth Brown, 
assistant director, Division of Fine and Industria} 
Arts, Board of Education, Philadelphia, p,. 
Robert Campbell, state supervisor of industrial 
arts, Trenton, N. J.; Carlton E. Bauer, instructor 
New York University, New York City; Frag 
Costa, instructor, Joan of Arc Junior High 
School, New York City; Roy G. Fales, acting 
chief, Bureau of Industrial Arts Education, Statp 
Education Department, Albany, N. Y.; Carl B 
Frankson, director of industrial arts, State Teach. 
ers College, Newark, N. J.; James 

director of industrial arts, State Teachers (oj. 
lege, Fitchburg, Mass.; John Hurley, supervisor 
of industrial arts in elementary and junior high 
schools, Board of Education, New York City; 
Wesley Ketcham, supervisor of industrial arts 
Bureau of Youth Services, Hartford, Com: 
Maximillian Komow, assistant administrative gj. 
rector, Bureau of Vocational Activities, Board of 
Education, New York City; John R. Ludington, 
specialist for industrial arts, Division of Ele. 
mentary and Secondary Schools, Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Education, Washington 25, D.¢. 


OHIO VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 

Better Citizenship — Whose Responsibility? was 
the theme of the third annual meeting of the 
Ohio Vocational Association that was held 
tember 29 and 30, at the Hotel Chittenden, Co. 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Miss Margaret Spicer, co-ordinator, distributive 
education, Springfield, Ohio, president of the 
OVA, presided over the business meeting Friday 
afternoon. “Around Ohio With the Section” 
(a ten-minute résumé of each section’s high spot) 
brought out many interesting and worth-whik 
activities. Miss Spicer gave her “Farewell” a 
retiring president and presented the gavel to 
John C. Matia, vice-president (Trades and In- 
dustries, Cleveland, Ohio), who assumes the 
presidency for the year 1951. 

The annual banquet was held Friday evening 
in the Silver Ball Room, with George Frack, 
Findlay, area supervisor, distributive education, 
acting as toastmaster. One of the high lights of 
the evening was the presentation of life member- 
ship in the association to Dr. Joseph Strobel, 
retiring director of vocational education for the 
state of Ohio, who is now a professor at Ohio 
State University. The presentation was made by 
George L. Brandon, secretary-treasurer, con- 
sultant public service training, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, in behalf of the membership of the 
Association. 

An inspiring and thought-inducing address was 
given by Paul Barrett, guidance counselor, Woos- 
ter College, Wooster, Ohio. 

Recognition of retiring personnel was also given 
at the banquet. 

Sectional meetings were held Saturday morning 
at the Chittenden Hotel. 


Distributive Education Section 
Chairman: William B. Logan, teacher-trainer, 
Ohio State University. 
“Trends in Adult Retail Training” —Leo Al 
kire, co-ordinator, distributive education, Bar- 
berton, Ohio — leader for the discussion. 


Trades and Industrial Education Section 
Chairman: John Matia, Cleveland, Ohio. 
“More Than Manipulative Skills” — moderator, 

Dr. Joseph Strobel: 
Panel Members: j 
H. M. Jellison, director, Vocational Educatios, 
Akron, Ohio. 
J. E. Fintz, assistant superintendent, Cleveland. 
Ohio. : 
E. C. Rowe, principal, Parker Vocational Hig 


School, Dayton, Ohio. 
(Continued on page 6A) 
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* SANDING .. . With a wide variety of 

abrasive discs, B&D Sanders handle all 
sanding in a jiffy, from fast metal-removal to 
satin-smooth finishing. 


Ihe, Features 
Pe J Mean Finer 
Performance, 
Longer Life! 
aoe 
2 Spiral beveled gears 


of heat-treated alloy; 
spline- 


All vital s sealed 
st sive dust 
ond dirt. 


4 All boll bearings on steel 
inserts and grecse-sealed. 
5 Patented spindle lock for 

speed and ease of changing 


accessories. 
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speed up Surfacing’ 


= 
Yr 
\ 
s WIRE BRUSHING . . . With “Whirlwind” ® WOOD PLANING .. . With rotary goug- 
Wire Cup Brushes, B&D Sanders zip off ing and planing heads, B&D Sanders quickly 
paint, rust, scale; clean castings, tanks, boilers, shape and semi-finish lumber; remove stencil and 
sheet metal and soldered joints. brand marks from barrels and boxes. 
BLACK & DECKER ELECTRIC SANDERS are the most versatile tools 
you can buy for your training shop. They’re easy to handle, even 
for beginners. They’re built to take it, stand up under inexperienced 
handling. You have your choice of four models, 7” and 9” disc diam. 
And the B&D 7” Special Sander (only $53.00) is especially designed 
for the intermittent service you require from tools. See your nearby 
B&D Distributor for complete details. Write for free catalog to: 
Tue Brack & Decker Mec. Co., 680 Pennsylvania Ave., Towson 
4, Maryland. 


LEADING DISTRIBUTORS EVERYWHERE SELL . 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC TOOLS 
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COMMERCIAL SOLDERING OF 
INDUSTRIAL WIRE SCREEN 



























Using Kester Flux-Core Solders in your class- 
room will better equip students for their future 
work. Kester solders are accepted, without 
question, as the leader in the industrial field. 


Kester Flux-Core Solders are easier to use and 
will enable students to work at top speed with 


the best finished results. Waste is eliminated 
which is important in classroom work. 


Top Quality 


Kester Solders are made only from newly 
mined grade A tin and virgin lead. Fluxes— 
chemically and scientifically correct. 
















KESTER SOLDER COMPANY 
4257 Wrightwood Ave. * Chicago 39, Illinois 
Newark, New Jersey * Brantford, Canada 
















: FREE: Send for Kester's 
New 16-page booklet 

“Soldering Simplified” 
KESTER 
SOLDER 





































| of Industrial Education of The Pennsylvania 


| p.m. 


| School, Canton, Ohio. 
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(Continued from page 4A) 
G. F. Malick, director, Timken Vocational High 


. F. Arundel, director, Central Vocational 
High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Eva S. Wingert, principal, Jane Addams Yo. 
cational High School, Toledo, Ohio. 
Ruth S. Lope, principal, East Vocational High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Homemaking Education Section 
Chairman: Alice R. Kuester, Ansonia, Ohio. 
“Practical Application of Art in Everyday Liy. 

ing” — Richard Clark, art supervisor, Troy, Ohio 
Panel: “Our Responsibility and Methods of De. 

veloping Art in the Homemaking Program.” 
Discussion leaders: home economics instructors 


Agricultural Educational Section 


Chairman: Clarence Fridline, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 

“Our Responsibility in Europe” — Glen 
Lackey, regional vice-president, National FFA 
(Alice Gustavsen, Chairman — Public Relation; 
Committee). 


PENN STATE CONFERENCE ON INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION 


The Third Annual Conference on Industrial 
Education, an annual event of the Department 


State College, was held at the College on Satur. 
day, October 21, 1950. 

The program consisted of a general session 
at 9:30 a.m., followed by three sectional meet- 
ings at 10:15 a.m., a luncheon meeting at 12:0 
noon, and an afternoon general session at 1:30 


The opening general session keynoted the 
Conference theme of “Improving the Teaching of 
Related Content in Programs of Industrial Arts 
and Vocational Industrial Education.” Robert 
Jacoby, director of vocational education, Her- 
shey, Pa., was chairman. The principal addres 
was given by Herbert Kissinger, director of 
vocational education, Reading, Pa. 

At 10:15 a.m. the group broke up into three 
sectional groups: one for industrial-arts instruc- 
tors, one for vocational-industrial instructors, 
and one for private-trade-school instructors. 

The sectional meeting for industrial arts 
instructors had as its theme, “Improving the 
Informational Aspects of Industrial Arts Pro- 
grams.” Chairman of this meeting was Ward 
L. Myers, industrial-arts instructor, Muncy, Pa 
Panel participants in the panel discussion for 
industrial-arts instructors were William Brows, 
industrial-arts instructor, Forty Fort, Pa.; S. L. 
Coover, head, department of industrial arts, 
California State Teachers College, California, Pa; 
Roy E. Landis, industrial-arts instructor, York, 
Pa.; Norman Pendered, supervisor of student 
teaching, Millersville State Teachers College, Mi- 
lersville, Pa.; and Clyde Spitler, industrial-arts 
instructor, Hershey, Pa. The sectional meeting 
was summarized by William A. Grun, industrial- 
arts instructor, Bristol, Pa. 

The theme for the sectional meeting fo 
vocational-industrial instructors was “Better 
Correlation of Related Subjects and Shop Work 


Chairman of the meeting was Edward Hille, 
related subjects instructor, John Harris Hig 
School, Harrisburg, Pa. Members of the pas! 
were Lewis H. Bardo, head, machine shop é& 
partment, Williansvort Technical Institute, Wi- 
liamsport, Pa.; d John L. O'Brian, 
subjects instruc’ vr, York, Pa. The sectional met 
ing for vocational-industrial instructors was Sui 
marized by Ernest DeJaiffe, related subject 
instructor, Altoona, Pa. ‘ 
The theme of the sectional meeting for privat 


(Continued on page 22A) 
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NEW 12” MODEL 


Capacity 414". Table 48” 
wide x 383," deep. 

5 hp. 3 phase motor or 
3 hp. single phase. Dado 
capacity 114” wide, 
Saw speed 3600 r.p.m. 
New rip fence locks front 
and rear, micro-adjustment 
‘T” slots for miter gauge. 
New improved safety 
gvard and splitter. Multiple 
“V" Belt Drive. 
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DRILL PRESSES +» BAND SAWS -+ 








See these and other 


ALKER - TURNER & 


MACHINES 


at the A.V.A. Convention, Miami 


MOSES S00 tdgges 


RADIAL SAWS 


SURFACERS + LATHES + TABLE SAWS 


10” MODEL 


Capacity 31%". Table 26%” wide x 
321," deep with front expansion. 
Speed 3800 r.p.m. Saw arbor takes up 
to 1” wide Dado. Triple “V" Belt. 
Safety guard can be removed 

quickly by hand screw. Rip fence 

locks front and rear. Spring loaded 
support bracket keeps fence aligned 
with blade while setting up. 








KEARNEYETRECKER 


WALKER-TURNER DIVISION 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


e JOINTERS + BELT and DISC 
JIG SAWS «+ TILTING ARBOR SAWS 















9” MODEL 

Capacity 314”. Table 23” 
deep x 19” wide. Speed 
4000 r.p.m. Saw guard with 
splitter and 2 anti-kick 
back poawls. Cast aluminum 
rip fence is easy to adjust 
and assures accurate work 
without necessity of a test 
cut. Graduated support bar, 
adjustable pointer and 
micro-adjustment simplify 
setting up. 


The Tilting Arbor Saws shown here 
differ in specifications, but they’re alike 
in that each is designed with the 
special needs of industrial arts and 
vocational schools in mind. Sturdy, safe 
and simple to operate, Walker-Turner 
Tilting Arbor Saws help students do 
better work right from the start. 

Whatever machines fit your school 
shop needs and budget, your students 
can have the advantages of Walker- 
Turner design in industrial training. 

A new catalog describes in detail 
these and other machines in Walker- 
Turner’s complete line of power tools 
for every metal and wood-working 


requirement. Mail coupon for your copy. 


SOLD ONLY THROUGH AUTHORIZED DEALERS 
eee 


Walker-Turner Division, Kearney & Trecker Corp. 
Educational Dept. IA-12, Plainfield, New Jersey 


Please send me copy of the new Walker-Turner 
Power Tool Catalog. 


Bschool... 
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ATK INS 


Jr.-65 High speed “Silver 
Stee!” — straight back, Per- 
fection-Pattern, apple wood 
handle eliminates wrist 
strain — Junior edition of one 
of the most famous saws in 
the world — Atkins No. 65 





Jr.-4 Special quality steel, 
tempered with one gouge 
taper grind — straight back 
— Perfection - Pattern handle 
of selected, air-dried beech 
—along-lasting, dependable 
sow! 


« eat 


Jr.-3 Back Saw 


Expertly tempered special 
steel for long-wearing, stay 
sharp qualities — fully loc 
quered beech handle — filed 
and set, ready for use, not 
only by students, but their 
fathers as well 


op Manage 
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SER NP NS te aie area 


For easier, faster training 


ATKINS 


Jr.-6 Special steel, tem- 
pered and 2 gauge taper 
ground — straight back — air 
dried beech handle, cherry 
stained Perfection - Pattern 
handle—oa real precision 
instrument 





Jr.-2 Special steel, tem- 
pered, flat-ground blade — 
straight back with Perfec- 
tion-Pattern handle of selec 
ted, air-dried beech —a 
great saw for students and 


adults olike! 












Jr.-5 Keyhole Saw 


— Special rounded end for 
safety in the school shop! — 
Fully lacquered plain beech 
handle—perfectly tempered, 
flat-ground blade — Atkins 
quality through and through! 


Get the 


SCHOOL SHOP 
CHART 


@ instructors all over the 
country ore enthusiastic 
about the new Atkins Schoo! 
“Shop Management Sched- 
ule”... Use it to simplify 
your work—to keep students 
alert. You can have it at 
OUR cost — only $2.50 with 
your order for school shop 
equipment. But get your 
order in early — our supply 
is limited! 


E. C. ATKINS AND COMPANY 


Home Office and Factory: 
402 S&S. llinois Street, indianapolis 9, Indiana 
Oregon 


Branch Factory: Portiand, 
Knite Factory : Lancaster, N. Y. 
Offices: Atlanta + Chicage + Pertiand « New York 


ares sewer 


THERE’S AN ATKINS SAW FOR EVERY CLASSROOM USE 











INDIVIDUALLY TESTED 


TO INSURE BETTER PERFORMANCE 





IMPROVED Spring Ciomp 


In three convenient sizes 





"C” Clamps 


Openings 1 in. to 18 in. 


-Hi- 


Hand Screw 
All popular sizes 








Quick Clamps 
Openings 4 in. to 5 ft. 


Steel Bar Clamps 
Openings 2 ft. to 12 ft. 


© 
HARGRAVE 


CLAMPS 


® Hargrave Clamps have been 
constantly improved with the 
aid of skilled mechanics to offer 
greater operating advantages 
and increased durability. In. 
dividually tested, they must be 
stronger, tougher and flaw-free, 
Made in openings from % in. to 
12 ft., from % in. to 16 in, deep, 
WRITE FOR CATALOG showing the com. 
plete line of Hargrave Individually Tested 
Clamps, Chisels, Punches, Brace Wrenches, 
Star Drills, Washer Cutters, File Cleaners, 
etc. 


THE CINCINNATI TOOL CO. 


Waverly & Main Aves., Cincinnati 12, Ohic 





THE CINCINNATI 
TOOL COMPANY 














Teach with the tools 
actually used in industry 


with ARMSTRONG TOOL HOLDERS — used in over 96% 
of the Machine Shops and Tool Rooms. A complete 
system of Tool Holders comprising over 250 sizes and 


shapes. 


Develop “tool sense” and a love for fine 


tools with ARMSTRONG Drop Forged WRENCHES — 
Hi-Ten and Armaloy Steel Open End Wrenches; Box 
Socket and Detachable Socket Wrenches with im- 
proved designs, better balance, finer machining and 
finish. Set up jobs with modern, safe ARMSTRONG 
Drop Forged Setting-Up Tools. Use ARMSTRONG Drop 
Forged Clamps that never slip, spring or spread, and 
ARMSTRONG Drop Forged Lathe Dogs that are stand- 


ard everywhere. 


Write for Catalog and Cutter Grinding Charts, 


sent upon request to Instructors. 


ARMSTRONG BROS. TOOL CO. 





“The Tool Holder People” 
5222 W. ARMSTRONG AVE. 


CHICAGO 30, USA 
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He's really trained for the future 


he’s had a required course 
ae" +n the operation of a 


De Wart 









sa comple 
hop in itself 





[~ 


















After the student has completed his basic training course in the use 
of hand tools, he should have a required course in the operation 
of De Walt. 


Knowing how to make the fullest use of this flexible, easy-to- 
operate machine, will give any student a head-start as he prepares 
for tomorrow’s industry. 


When he leaves school he will be fully acquainted with a machine 
that is destined to occupy a prominent place in tomorrow’s industry. 
The perfection of the De Walt saw has created new methods in cut- 
ting wood, making obsolete old-style equipment previously used. 


Ask a nearby De Walt dealer about two De Walt 16MM movies—one 
showing the general application of De Walt—the other showing 
modern, pre-cutting techniques developed during the war. Write 
for catalog. 


De WALT. inc. 


712 Fountain Avenue Lancaster, Penna. 














Increase 
shop facilities 
economically with 


SKIL 


Home Shop 
Tools! 


You can equip your shop 
with a SKIL Home Shop Sander- 
Polisher, a SKIL Home Shop 
Drill and a SKIL Home Shop 
Belt Sander for the price you'd 
normally pay for a heavy-duty 
sander-polisher and drill alone! 
Have plenty of tools for all your 
students—and still stay within 
tight budgets! 


You and your students 
will find SKIL Home Shop Tools 
fast working . .. powerful... 
easy-to-use. They are light, com- 
pact, perfectly balanced . . . safe 
and simple to operate. Ask your 
supplier to demonstrate SKIL 
Home Shop Tools in your shop 
now. You'll be impressed with 
the clean, accurate work these 
popular budget-priced tools will 
do even in beginners’ hands. 


SKILSAW, INC. 
Home Shop Division 
5033 Elston Ave. . Chicago 30, II! 
Factory Branches in Principal Cities 


KI el 
























SKIL Home Shop 6-inch 
Sander-Polisher 


Sands and polishes wood, metal, 


compositions. Does drilling and 
dozens of other jobs with inex- 


pensive accessories. 
Model 517 $3750 


a 


SKIL Home Shop 
Y_-inch Drill 


Amply powered for heavier drill- 
ing. Drills Yo inch in steel; bores 
1 inch in hardwood, drives 22 
inch hole saws. 


Modei 522 Model 542 
(with hex-key (with geared 
chuck) chuck) 


$39° = $4348 





] 


SKIL Home Shop 12-inch 
Bench Stand 

Fully adjustable— doubles the use- 

fulness of SKIL Home Shop Drills. 

Ideal for school shop use. 


$1995 


Model 521 


Nt 


SKIL Home Shop 2'4-inch 
Belt Sander 

Sands wood, plastic, compositions. 

Removes paint and varnish. ideal 

for both fast, rough sanding or 

finest finishing. Easy to work with in 


any position. 
Model 525 $695° 


2 
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“WALLACE 


Ge your new Schocl- shop equipment 


Sweciby 





Be Dollar-Wise! 


SAVE MONEY WHEN YOU SPEND Monty 
ed 








It is being done right along! . 

by schools whose limited budgets 
must get the most return in longer 
service and better Performance. 


If you ARE interested in buying 
Bonus- Values — specify Wallace! 


For example: Wallace No, % 
Shaper illustrated is in a class 
by itself. Does faster and smoothe- 
work—lasts longer—adds beaur 
of moulded edges to shop Projects. 
“WALLACE on the Nameplate of Your 


Machine is a positive Guarantee of th 
Highest Quality and Durability 





*“WALLACE No. 28 SHAPER 
2 H.P.—10,000 rpm—no belts 


® FASTER CUTTING FOR SMOOTHER WORK 
° STRONG — RIGID. NO CHATTER MARKS 


* SAFE, SOLID-STEEL CUTTERS—EASILY USED 
Write Today for free Bulletins & Prices om Your Machine Need 








*** RADIAL ARM & UNIVERSAL SAWS *** JOINTERS +++ BANDSAWS +++ MORTISERS +++ 
*** SHAPERS **+* LATHES *** BORERS *** SANDERS *** GRINDERS +++ 


J.D. WALLACE & COMPANY 


140 So. California Ave + + Chicago 172, Ill 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS OF PORTABLE WOODWORKING MACHINES 

















THE BEST OF TOOLS... FOR 
THE BEST OF SHOPWORK 





Greenlee Chisels, Gouges, 
and Auger Bits help scudens 
get the feel of true craftsmanship 
easier and faster. For they are tools 
of highest quality to assure clean, 
accurate results. New GREENLEE 
Chisels with Hard -Wear Handles, 
illustrated, have long-lasting blades 
with fine-cutting edges. And the 
handsome new transparent handles 
are tough, weather resistant, safe. 
GREENLEE 22 Solid Center Auget 
Bits are induction heat treated for 
true uniformity to assure sharp cut 
ting edges, smooth, easy action for 
clean boring. And each GREENLEE 
22 is “Plastic-Sealed” to reach 
your shop in perfect condition, 
Get GREENLEE for top quality. 


SPECIAL OFFER...ONLY 10¢ for HANDY GREENLEE WOODWORKING 
CALCULATOR. Quick solutions to countless woodworking problems. Convert 
linear to board feet, gives slope per foot, nail and bit sizes, etc. 6" diameter. 
Send coin to Greenlee Tool Co., “032 Twelfth Street. Rockford, Illinois. 
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DISTONS duty---better tools 





for better duty 


Timet titolo) male) oy 





Deluxe Circular Saws 





—— ee ee 


Compass Saws 








Dovetail Saws 








Wood Turning Tools 












Coping Saws 





Squares and Bevels 
Hack Saw Frames and Blades 


Industrial Arts Instructors constantly preach the value of high 
standards of workmanship. Among their foremost aids are top-grade 
tools in the school workshop. And that is why so many in the 
profession specify Disston Tools. 


Count on Disston Steel for cutting edges that stay sharp longer. 
Count on matchless Disston skill for products designed to defy severe 
usage. See your students encouraged as they work more confidently 
with Disston Tools. 








Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


for your students for your school shop for your own use 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC., 1238 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U. S. A. 


In Canada, write: 2-20 Fraser Ave., Toronto 3, Ont. 
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FINE TRAINING... 
rates Snap-on Tool 


Your students are the skilled mechanics of the future. . . 
the logical reason why you should acquaint them during 
their training period with fine Snap-on Tools — the choice 
of better mechanics everywhere. Using modern Snap-on 
Tools means early development of superior workmanship, 
speed, dexterity. These are attributes that reflect credit 
to you in growth of students to capable mechanics. 





SNAP-ON TOOLS CORPORATION 


8074-L 28TH AVENUE KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 








Spin Master 


Rac. US. PAT, OFF. 


IS “METAL SPINNING LATHE” 


“SPIN MASTER” 
Spinning Lathes 
are available 
with swings up 
to 72”, also all 
accessories. 





—_—_-— 


@ Spin Master Metal Spinning Lathes are known in the trade to 
be the most substantial and the most productive causing least 
operator fatigue. 

@ They are also best for training purposes. 

@ The Model MS 15 shown above is not a converted wood turn- 
ing lathe. It is engineered for fast production spinning. Avail- 
able with floor or bench legs. 


Write for particulars. 


MACHINE CoO. 


HAWTHORNE, N. J. 


HAAG 


221 WARBURTON AVE. 














— 


THE CHOICE OF BETTER MECHANICS 





with New Di-Acro Box Finger Brake and Di-Acro Notcher 
Here is an interesting and practical student training project which 
teaches ingenuity in forming methods with modern equipment. 
Step 1. The four corners of the flat material are notched with the 
DI-ACRO Notcher (not illustrated). Step Il. Two sides of the box are 
formed with the DI-ACRO Brake as shown. 
Step Ill. The box fingers are easily adjusted 
to allow the previously formed sides to enter, 
while last two sides are formed. 


Send for 40 PAGE CATALOG 


describing “Die-Less Duplicating” with all six 
DI-ACRO Precision machines — Benders, Brakes, 
Shears, Rod Parters, Notchers, Punches — and 
showing many examples of duplicated parts. 
& Pronounced “Die-Ack-Ro” 













ALON OEIL-IRWIN mF6.C0 
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351 — 8th AVE., LAKE CITY, MINN. 
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Tool Grinder 
14” Band Saw with Twin-Lite® 
4 varieties Safety Shields 
18 varieties 


DELT 














6” Jointer 
2 varieties P-24 Planer 
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Combination Spot 
and Arc Welder 
Delta Multiplex 40A 2 varieties 





| Disk Sander 
| 24” Scroll Sew 3 models 
2 varieties 4 varieties 








Wood Lathe - 
2 varieties 20” Band Saw 
3 varieties 
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17” Drill Press 


10” Tilting-Arbor Saw 
2 varieties 2 models — 16 varieties 















| Delta Power Tool Division 
ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY Tear out 
gs 702N E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


coupon 
Send me free catalogs and bulletins on and 
the complete Delta quality line — also mait 
booklet, "'How to PlanaSchool W orkshop.”’ 


today ! 
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for all regular 
Lathe Operations 


@ Same in design, quality and 
performance as Williams Indus- 
_— trial Holders but smaller in size 
for lathes up to 10” swing. Set contains 8 Holders 
for Turning, Cutting-Off, Boring, Threading and 
Knurling. All drop-forged, specially heat-treated 
and hardened. Furnished with High-Speed Steel 
Cutters...supplied in steel case or mounted on wood 
panel. Special “Home-Craft” Holders also available 
for Carbide Cutters. Sold by Hardware Dealers, 
Automotive and Industrial Distributors. Write for 
Williams Catalog A-60. 





J. H. WILLIAMS & CO., DEPT. 1-1250, BUFFALO, 7 N.Y. 


—————, 











Most useful 
for every 
school shop 





“OLIVER” 
Metal Spinning 


Teach students quickly to spin practical articles of surprising 
beauty from pewter, aluminum, copper, bronze, etc. Its 
smooth flow of power spins 20-gauge steel with ease. Has 





Visit the ‘‘Oliver’’ display 
BOOTH No. 39—A.V.A. CONVENTION 


See the practical, 
interesting demonstration of the 
“Oliver” Metal Spinning Lathe 











OLIVER MACHINERY CO., GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH 


heavy bed, extra large 
bearings. Ball bearing 
motor-driven headstock 
adjustable from 800 to 
2750 RPM. And for turn- 
ing wood there isn’t a 
lathe that can beat it. 


Write for complete 
details. 





Lathes 





OLD-FASHIONED SOLDERING TOOLS 


HANDICAP TEACHER AND STUDENT 









——_ >, 
SSN NE 


@ WO SPOTLIGHTS—Prefocused 
spotlights completely eliminate 
shadows. 


@ SMALLER, LIGHTER—Greater 
soldering capacity. 


@OVER/UNDER TERMINALS— 
Brace tip and increase visibility. 


into tight corners. 


@DUAL HEAT—Single heat 100 
watts; dual heat 100/135 watts; 
115 volts, 60 cycles. Handles all 
light-duty soldering. 


Here’s the soldering tool that makes 
teaching easy. the technicians’ solder- 
ing gun your students will actually use 
on the job. Speed, precision and sav- 
ings in all kinds of radio, TV, electrical 
and automotive soldering. See new 
Model WD-135 at your distributor, or 
write for bulletin direct. 
















@5-SECOND HEATING—No woit- 
ing, no wasted power. 
@LONGER REACH—Slides easily —~2Z— 


WELLER 


OLDERING GUN 


PRACTICAL SOLDERING TEXT 


Get a copy of ‘Soidering Tips "for every 
student. Revised, fully illustrated, 20- 
page handbook of practical soldering 
instructions. Price 10c at your p 
vtor, or write for special prices © 
classroom quantities. 


W ELLER 
ELECTRIC CORP. 




















BI Packer Street, Easton, Pa_ 
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There is a Columbian Vise for every need and 
purpose — all are made to the highest standard of 
workmanship and engineering. 





Fr 




















“PENNYPINCHER” VISES 


Columbian meets the demand 
for the low-priced vise with the 
Columbian “Pennypincher.” Jaw 
width 312”, jaw opening 3”, sta- 
tionary base, weight approx. 
9 Ibs. 





WOODWORKERS’ VISES 


Simple rapid acting mechanism. 
A slight turn of the handle en- 
gages threads of the nut and 
screw. A half turn tightens the 
vise to the work. Made in all 
popular sizes with jaw openings 
up to 12 inches. 


HINGED PIPE VISES 
Columbian Malleable Iron 
HINGED PIPE Vises have self 
locking unbreakable hooks, tool 
steep pipe jaws, cold rolled steel 
screws and handles. Sizes for 
holding pipe from %” up to 12”. 
Every maintenance department 
should have one. 





HYDRAULIC VISE 


Simple, two pedal foot control 
leaves both hands free. 312” jaw 
widths and 6” jaw openings. 


Precision manufacturing and 
tested quality guarantee posi- 
tive operation and dependable 
power. Saves time — speeds pro- 
duction — accurate work position. 





WOODWORKERS’ VISES 


Continuous Screw — Rapid Acting 
Columbian Woodworkers’ Vises 
are finding increased uses in 
many plants particularly for the 
more ordinary types of pattern 
work. These durable low cost 
vises are sturdily built with jaw 
openings up to 12 inches. 





MACHINISTS’ VISES 
Columbian Malleable Iron MACHIN- 
ISTS’ VISES are guaranteed unbreak- 
able! In addition to their exceptional 
strength, Columbian engineering has 
built into these vises the finest me- 
chanical perfection and special fea- 
tures appreciated by users. Made in 
all standard sizes — 3” to 8” jaw 
widths equipped with replaceable tool 
steel jaw faces. 


THE COLUMBIAN VISE & MFG. CO. 





THE 


9022 Bessemer Avenue * 


WORLD'S LARGEST MAKERS OF VISES 


Cleveland 4, Ohio 
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Z TIME-SAVING 
>A TOOLS 


‘Use-FULL” is the word for these Stanley- 
Carter electric tools. Long-time economy, too, 
because each is built for years of top performance. 


Write today for comprehensive catalog. Stanley 
Electric Tools, Educational Dept., 480 Myrtle 
Street, New Britain, Connecticut. 
















RS81¢ h.p. PORTABLE ROUTER. 
A completely new machine. 
New universal motor with larger, 
more rigid shaft and over-size ball 
bearings, sealed so perfectly that fac- 
tory lubrication lasts for life of bear- 
ings. Greater durability! More accu- 
rate, smoother cuts! New sub-base of 
anodized aluminum which cannot 
stain wood. Templet guides attach to 
the base. Uses shaper cutters 
as well as router bits. Motor 
fitsin J3 Plane, Weatherstrip 
Groover and Hinge Butt 
Router attachments. 








g DOVETAIL ATTACHMENT. Makes mill-perfect 
dovetail joints in wood or plastics, easily, 
quickly. Side and front of corner joint cut simul- 
taneously with just one setting. Three sizes: small 
cut for stock up to 12” x 54", large cut for stock 
upto 12” x 1” and large cut for stock upto 16” x 1”. 








= € J3 POWER PLANE. 
The 1) h.p. motor 


spinning the patented 
spiral cutter at 18,000 
r.p.m. leaves asmooth, 
waveless surface even 
against the grain. 
Won’t splinter out ends. Simple depth of cut 
adjustment. Easily converted into versatile 
small planing mill by substituting shaper cut- 
ters for spiral cutter Or into weatherstrip 
groover by substituting weatherstrip cutter. 








STANLEY 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





TEACH HEAT TREATING 
The Modern Way 





with Quick Acting JOHNSON Furnaces 








$145-50 £08. Factory 


Renew the efficiency of your older Johnson Furnaces. 
Write for details on low cost factory rebuilding. 





JOHNSON NO. 120 Hi-Speed 


Efficient, compact and powerful. 
Johnson No. 120 Hi-Speed reaches 
1500° F. in 5 minutes. Delivers 
2300° F. in 30 minutes from 
a cold start. No classroom time 
lost waiting for warming up. Used 
by industry for heat treating all 
types of steel, for economical 
hardening of punches, dies, tools 
and small metal parts. Uses natu- 
ral, artificial, mixed, or bottled gas, 
Firebox 5x7%x13%. Complete 
with Carbofrax Hearth, G.E. Motor 
and Johnson Blower. 








FR 





JOHNSON GAS APPLIANCE CO. 
585 E AVENUE N.W. CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 









WANT MORE EFFICIENT — 
LONGER LASTING STEEL STAMPS? 








| USE ey 
AFETY weoce GRIP 







LETTERS and 
FIGURES 





=— 
® No Spall 
>: © No Mushroom 
© More Service 
® Knurled Grip 
© Patented under 
No.2,089,794 
® Thumb Side Markings 








deeper impressions. 


Arts Instruction. 


NNINGHAM co, 


SAFETY STEEL STAMPS 


115 East Carson Street + Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 








Knurled sides for positive grip— patented 
design provides perfect balance and 
Especially recom- 
mended for toughest jobs on steel cast- 
ings, cylinders, tool steel, etc. All sizes 
available %." to 1 characters. Write 
for Bulletin LF-50 and for Special Litera- 
ture on Marking—for use in Industrial 
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INDUSTRIAL QUALITY ENGINEERING 
AND CONSTRUCTION 


COLUMN is a massive grey- 
iron casting, ribbed and 
reinforced. Knee bearing 
ways, cast integrally 
with column, are 


precision ground. 


TIMKEN BEARINGS 
Maintain accurate, spin 


é dle alignment, permit wide 


range of spindle speeds, carry 
radial, thrust loads. 


KNEE AND TABLE 
Heavy knee casting, 
with bearings 512” long. 
Saddle has dovetail bear- 
ings 5” long on knee, 
6” on table. Precision- 
ground grey iron table. 





FREE 36 pace catatoc 


OF METALWORKING 
TOOLS FOR YOUR 
SCHOOL SHOP 







emo MACHINE 


no Your 
’ Sadat Need 


= at A PRICE YOUR 





HANDLES THE ENTIRE RANGE OF MILLING OPERATIONS 


It’s a real satisfaction to any vocational educator when 
students go into industry and get ahead faster because of 
their thorough training on fundamentals. It makes you 
realize how important the right tools are to successful vo- 
cational education. 

This Atlas Milling Machine, for example, helps you teach 
the entire range of milling, just as it’s done in industry, on 
the tool that is used daily in thousands of plants. The Atlas 
has 8 spindle speeds, reversible longitudinal table feeds 
selected through instant-acting ‘“Change-O-Matic” controls, 
backgeared power for heavy cuts, extra heavy construction 
of column, knee and table, and Timken tapered roller bear- 
ings on spindle to assure years of accurate service. Its cost is 
well within school budgets, by far the lowest on the market. 

Atlas tools — plus your training — will prepare your 
students more completely for responsible roles in the giant 
industrial program ahead. See the Atlas lirie at your dealers 


and write for catalogs. 








ATLAS PRESS COMPANY 


1271 N. PITCHER ST., KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


mATCHED PRECISION 


WOODWORKing "OLS 


AND METAL woRKiING 
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Only SHOPSMITH-equipped schools have 


the FLEXIBLE SHOP 


The FLEXIBLE SuHop is a new idea — a revolutionary 
concept of shop instruction inspired by the revo- 
lutionary power tool, SHOPSMITH. 


The FLEXIBLE SHop takes its cue from the “change- 
ability” of SHopsmitTH. And this is what it offers: 


COURSE-TAILORED POWER TOOL ASSORTMENTS. Courses 
and classes differ. Their power tool requirements differ. 
But with several SHOPSMITHs in your shop, equipment 
can be tailored to the needs of each class, instead of 
vice versa. And the “tailoring” takes less than a min- 
ute per machine. The entire tool assortment can be 
quickly and completely changed as desired. 


NEW TEACHING TECHNIQUES. Instruction in the cor- © 


rect and safe use of a particular power tool is often 
awkward and ineffective when there’s only one such 
tool in the shop. With all SHOPSMITHs set up as lathes, 
or as drill presses, or as circular saws, indoctrination 
comes more naturally, students learn faster, shop 
operates at 100% efficiency. 


THE END OF POWER TOOL PILE-UPS. You've seen it 
happen: students waiting their turn to use a certain 
power tool while the other tools in the shop stand 
idle. If the other tools were SHOPSMITHs, it would be 
a simple matter to convert one or two into the type 
of tool most in demand. In fact, there’s no need for 
delay and congestion in the FLEXIBLE SHop. 


MORE SHOP IN LESS SPACE AT LOWER COST. Basic 
SHOPSMITH costs $169.50; with 4% hp. motor and special 
school guards, $207.95. Requires a 
storage area of 18” x60" and a 
working area of 6’x 8’. In its capac- 
ity, its accuracy, its rugged de- 
pendability, SHOPSMITH equals or 
outperforms every power tool it 
replaces. Write for specifications 
and information. 
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SHOPSMITH, Dept. 137-U 
at factory nearest you 
12819 Coit Road, Cleveland 8, Ohio, OR 
417 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


Please send me complete information about the 
FLEXIBLE SHOP and the applications of SHOP- 
SMITH to industrial arts education. 
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The Miami 


MAUDE G. WOODS 


Supervisor of Instruction 
Division of Vocational Education 
Miami, Fla. 


Two and one-quarter million student 
hours of attendance in vocational classes 
in one school between July 1, 1949, and 
June 30, 1950, tell a story that would have 
tried the imagination of most Dade 
Countians back in 1937, when the Board 
of Public Instruction of Dade County 
opened its first organized vocational school 
with six teachers and 26 students. 

“Dade County has no industry to speak 
of; it has only a small permanent popula- 
tion, it’s chiefly a winter resort and work is 
seasonal.”’ These statements were often re- 
peated when doubters advanced their argu- 
ments that a trade school wouldn’t “catch 
on” in Miami and Dade County. 





Radio broadcast operator techni- 
cians at work in the control room 
of Station WTHS—FM, Technical 
High School 
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ocational Program 


Dr. James T. Wilson, superintendent of 
public instruction for Dade County, took 
a different view. A man of vision and cour- 
age, he saw the possibilities inherent in 
a comprehensive vocational training pro- 
gram for an area that was destined to grow 
in population, in wealth, and in range of 
year-round occupations, and he persisted 
in his determination to try out the plan 
which has succeeded even beyond his own 
fondest hopes. 





Dr. James T. Wilson 
Superintendent of public instruction, 
Dade County (Miami) Florida 


Dade County Opens Florida Program 

In 1917, when federal funds were first 
made available under the Smith-Hughes 
Act for public vocational training, Dade 
County set up the first vocational program 
in Florida—a class in vocational agri- 
culture in what was then called Dade 
County Agricultural High School, now 
Miami Edison High School. 

Seven years later, in 1923, the Model 
Land Company, a Flagler System project, 
donated 80 acres of land to be used as a 
farm laboratory area for the agricultural 
classes in Edison and Jackson high schools. 

During this same year, Dade County 
organized the state’s first vocational home 
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economics program, with one teacher, at 
Edison High School. 


North Side Technical School Is Born 

By 1937, the vocational training pro- 
gram had grown to include a fair sprinkl- 
ing of homemaking classes in schools and 
woman’s club buildings over the county 
and agriculture programs in three high 
schools. 

The Florida boom had come and gone; 
the depression was fading, and business 
was beginning to right itself, to grow, and 
to take on a sounder aspect. 

With the support of the Board of Public 
Instruction and a few other hardy friends 
of education for everybody, Dr. Wilson 
launched on his venture and established 
the North Side Technical School in a 





Diesel engines shop is one of the 


most popular in Technical High 
School, as jobs are plentiful in the 
Greater Miami area and the rapid 
development of Diesel offers a 
challenge to ambitious boys 
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(Left) The aircraft mechanics course at Technical High School is CAA approved, and many of its graduates 
have been placed with leading airlines. (Right) Ceramics, offered by the adult homemaking division, always 
requires the services of three instructors to keep abreast of the demands. A good many men enroll for 


ceramics in the evenings 


small, one-time junior high school building, 
in October, 1937. 

In 1930, a program of training for work- 
ing positions in Greater Miami hotels had 
been organized by the Labor Citizens’ 
Committee in co-operation with the Board 
of Public Instruction, and in 1937 this 
program was co-ordinated with the day 
trade and home-economics programs, and 
thus began a school whose growth has been 
without parallel in the country. 


From Two Stories to Fifteen and 
Penthouse 

When the War Production Training Pro- 
gram was launched in 1940, Florida, and 
particularly Miami, astounded the nation 
with its immediate swing to 24-hour-a-day 
training for occupations essential to the 
business of war and with its sound accom- 
plishments throughout the war period. 

Miami became a focal point for training 
and the vocational program acquired 
through government agency a goodly 
supply of war production training equip- 
ment which subsequently was turned over 
to Dade County for regular trade training 
purposes, thus assuring several permanent 
new shops for high school and evening 
extension use. 

The two-story building at 1401 N. E. 
Second Avenue soon overflowed its capa- 
city, and the board in 1941 acquired the 
15-story unfinished hotel building — a relic 
of boom days — across the street at 1410 
N. E. Second Avenue, which was converted 
as rapidly as possible into a vocational 
school plant to house all divisions of the 
expanding program. This building now 


bears the name of Lindsey Hopkins Voca- 
tional Education building, as it was through 
the generosity of Lindsey Hopkins, builder 
of the hotel, that the county was able to 
acquire the building at a low figure. 


Hotel School Has Own Hotel 
In 1948, with the encouragement and 
support of local hotel and restaurant as- 





Mr. D. R. Snyder 
Assistant superintendent of public 
instruction, Dade County, Miami, Fla. 


sociations, the Board of Public Instruction 
contracted for conversion of the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth floors of the build- 
ing into a 90-room hotel to be used as 
headquarters for the Miami Hotel and 
Restaurant Training School. This hotel has 
now been completed, and the Miami Hotel 
and Restaurant Training School is oper- 
ating classes for front office clerks, tran- 


script auditors, PBX operators, bell men, 
house men, porters, maids, linen room at- 
tendants, waitresses, and elevator operators 
in its permanent quarters — the only train- 
ing project of exactly this kind in the 
public schools of the country today. 

It is hoped that by January, 1951, the 
hotel will be accepting guests on a com- 
mercial basis, which will further enhance 
the value of training for working positions 
that abound in the hotels of the Greater 
Miami area. 


Changing With the Times 

From the inception of the organized 
vocational program, Superintendent Wilson 
and the Board of Public Instruction have 
availed themselves of the services of a 
General Advisory Committee for Vocational 
Education, and together they have watched 
the area closely for indications of new 
training needs. It is largely due to their 
careful analysis of the situation that the 
vocational school has established such 
courses of training as Apparel Manufac- 
ture and Design — Miami is fast becoming 
a garment manufacturing center for cloth- 
ing adapted to semitropical wear; Scienti- 
fic Massage — the newer resort hotels in 
the area all have solaria which require 
the services of well-trained masseurs and 
masseuses; Building Trades, all phases— 
Dade County is becoming an area of per- 
manent homes while it builds still more 
hotels and apartment houses; apprentice 
ship training for plumbers, painters and 
decorators, plasterers, lathers, electricians, 
and carpenters; distributive occupations; 
and over one hundred courses for adults 
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(Left) A corner in the dining room where A. J. C. Landy, European-trained food service instructor, conducts 
classes for waitresses. Waitress training is always in demand in Miami and classes are usually crowded to 
capacity. (Right) Rug hooking is one of the most popular classes offered by the vocational homemaking division. 
Rugs displayed were made by adult students in the 12th floor classrooms, where homemaking reigns supreme 


in all phases of homemaking, including 
ceramics, native crafts, rug hooking, and 
textile painting. 

Technical High School alone offers train- 
ing for 30 different trades and occupations, 
with a faculty of 61 men and women who 
are thoroughly qualified by training and 
experience to turn out employable young 
workers and fit them into occupations in 
the community. 

The school has its own FM radio broad- 
casting station in the west penthouse, 
WTHS, which is used by all divisions of 
vocational education for special programs. 
During the day, Technical High School 
uses the station to train radio broadcast 
technicians, another new field to be ex- 
plored by the Dade County school system. 


Voluntary Adult Education 

Particularly significant in Miami, is the 
constant interest evinced by adults in 
continuing their education on a voluntary 
basis. 

When the vocational school was estab- 
lished in 1937, adults promptly responded 
to announcements of the opening of a 
part-time general continuation division, 
and classes in English, business letter writ- 
ing, arithmetic, citizenship subjects, and 
English for the foreign born were soon 
filled — and they remain filled. 

Since Miami is a seaport, it is a mecca 
for men and women from all lands who 
are seeking a new home and new oppor- 
tunity. They eagerly avail themselves of 
the privilege of studying in an American 
school, where everyone is interested in 
helping them — but they form only a small 


part of the adult classes. Many native- 
born adults who have had little opportunity 
to complete even an elementary school edu- 
cation attend the school in their free time. 

Miami draws a great number of visitors 
every month in the year from nearby 
Latin-American countries, especially Cuba. 


— Photo by Ciaude Holland 


Hundreds of businessmen and women at- 
tend public speaking classes in the even- 
ings, for the help it will give them in 
business and civic life. As many more en- 
roll for creative writing. 

Although the veterans’ training program 
is supposedly tapering off, 2370 veterans 





Cattle raising 


Employees of hotels, restaurants, retail 
establishments, and public and personal 
service firms throng the school for lessons 
in conversational Spanish, so they may 
render greater service to this clientele. 
Thousands of adults have enrolled in 
evening high school classes to obtain the 
coveted high school diploma which they 
were unable to acquire earlier in life — 
3081 were registered in evening high school 
during 1949-50, to cite a case in point. 


attended classes for 672,762 hours between 
July 1, 1949, and June 30, 1950, and 950 
veterans are on the rolls in 54 different 
courses as this is being written. 


More Growing Pains 
Today the vocational school requires 
the services of a faculty of 220 men and 
women; an administrative and supervisory 
staff of 18; 13 maintenance men, 24 build- 
ing custodians, and 10 elevator operators. 
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Practically every foot of the seven and 
one-half acres of floor space in the Lindsey 
Hopkins building is being used day and 
evening, and expansion is being planned for 
the immediate future. 

Vocational education did “catch on” in 
Dade County, and Dr. Wilson has seen 
one of his cherished dreams realized. The 
vocational school has, in 13 short years, 
become a landmark, and the community 
has become gratifyingly conscious of its 
stake in the vocational training program. 

Visitors are always welcome, and it is 
hoped that educators who attend the A.V.A. 
convention in Miami in November will 
visit the Lindsey Hopkins Vocational 
School, popularly called the workingman’s 
university. 


Miami School Farm 

Miami, Fla., boasts of an up-to-date 
school farm operated by students from the 
Miami Edison and Miami Jackson Future 
Farmer Chapters. Its farm mechanics shop 
is one of the best in the state. On this 80- 
acre farm students learn agriculture in 
every phase, including tropical fruits, or- 
namental nursery work, poultry produc- 
tion, beef cattle raising, dairying, hog pro- 
duction, pasture improvement, bee culture, 
vegetable raising, and farm mechanics. 
Plans have been drawn and equipment 
ordered for the erection of a modern food 
processing plant, which will complete the 
cycle of farm-to-table agricultural educa- 
tion, which the student receives at this 
school. 


In addition to the school farm opera. 
tion, students carrying projects may rent 
facilities from the school farm, to further 
expand their farming experience. Many of 
these students have been very successfy 
in earning their way as they learn. 

Veterans receive part of their trainj 
at the farm and have the use of its many 
facilities. Students from several junior 
high schools also make trips to the farm 
to gain actual laboratory experience as 
they get their classroom theories. 

Pictured here is an Edison student, 
Ernie Collins, with his Brahma bull, part 
of the school’s plan for keeping students 
abreast of Florida’s expanding cattle in. 
dustry, in which the Brahma strain plays 
such an important part. 


Industrial Arts in Dade County 


MARSHALL HURST 
Co-ordinator for Industrial Arts 
Dade County Schools 

Miami, Fla. 


Industrial arts in Dade County, as in 
most of Florida, is a pupil centered pro- 
gram. Like all others, we here follow in- 
dustry in the use of materials and techni- 
ques, the layout of physical facilities, and 
the organization of the materials of in- 
struction. In addition, it is our constant 
endeavor to maintain an awareness of the 
ever more important abstract qualities of 
attitude — personal, social, and civic. 

In this area we feel that we are ex- 
tremely fortunate in one great advantage 
— the lack of tradition. We can feel and 
we do feel free to assist the pupil in devel- 
oping a program to fit his present needs, 
one which is not determined by the past 
and one in which we fully realize that the 
future can at best be determined for only 
a very limited space ahead. 

The industrial-arts program as it deals 
more directly with Florida presents some 
challenging problems. Florida is a state 
possessing many natural resources. Most 
of these have been only slightly developed. 
An intelligent and well-guided educational 
program will prove a tremendous factor in 
Florida’s industrial development and in 
the enrichment of the lives of its citizens. 
Industrial arts will surely play an impor- 


tant part in this development. Our teach- 
ers are alert to these possibilities and are 
using all of the available local resources 
to enrich the program. 

This is a very rapidly growing area. At 
the end of the war in 1945 Dade County 
had 35,000 children in school. In this 
county school enrollment jumped from 
58,000 in February, 1950, to 65,000 dur- 
ing the first month of the present term. 
Seventy thousand are expected by Febru- 





Ornamental iron work is very popular 
at Miami Jackson High School 
— Miami Herald Photo 


ary. Enrollment has already increased 
more than 300 since opening day on Sep- 
tember 5. 

Miami and Dade County are no longer 
just a tourist center. While this is the 
nation’s only tropical area and the year- 
round climate is claimed to be the nation’s 
best, light industry here is becoming in- 
creasingly more important. We are told 
that more than 500 small industries have 
established here within the past two years. 

Miami is now a metropolis. The aviation 
industry alone, which makes this the gate- 
way to South America, has many implica- 
tions to the industrial-arts teacher. 

Florida is in many respects still a pioneer 
state. The school system in this county is 
comparatively young, yet it is one of the 
finest in America. The Dade County public 
school system offers many services not 
found elsewhere. The patrons of the com- 
munity as well as the board of public in- 
struction and the entire administrative staff 
are fully aware of their obligations and 
responsibilities and are doing something 
about it. 

Every child and every adult has the 
opportunity in Dade County to receive 
the fullest training he is capable. The un- 
derprivileged, the mentally retarded, and 
the physically handicapped of all condi- 
tions are provided with free and suitable 
instruction either at home or in special 
schools adjusted to their conditions. 

The industrial-arts program has come 4 
long way. It has a long way to go. J. I 
Sowers became nationally known for the 
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A general shop offering activities in six different areas. 





Miami Edison Junior High School 


work he did in establishing industrial arts 
in this system. He was a man of vision 
and energy. He produced one of the first 
of the better books designed to promote 
learning through visual instruction. His 
death soon after the opening of the school 
year in 1944 was a severe loss. 

The program operated without a head, 
as such, through the late war and postwar 
years. Many of the instructional staff mem- 
bers had entered war service or gone to 
production jobs. There were very few 
schools which had not been forced to 
close their shops because of inability to 
find qualified instructors. 

The school term opened in 1944 with 
fewer than ten teachers. By 1945 several 
additional ones had returned and schools 
were beginning to reopen their facilities. 
The burden of local leadership was being 
carried by a few men and an active local 
association, now known as the Dade 
County Industrial Arts Association. 

During the period of 1946 and 1947 
the attention of Florida’s top-notch state 
leadership was directed toward Dade 
County and the interest of Miss Alice 
MacVicar, assistant director of instruction 
for secondary schools, broke out in full 
force. The welfare of the school age child 
has always been her chief interest. The 
benefits to the whole child inherent in an 
adequate program of industrial-arts in- 
struction were easily recognized by her 
and with her full support and backed 
by her unlimited energy, -the industrial- 
arts program has advanced in full stride 
and is going forward on solid ground. 

This endeavor has been supported to an 
amazing degree by the entire supervisory 
and administrative staff in the county. The 
Principals of all junior and senior high 


schools fully realize the potentialities of 
our program and are employing every 
means to promote the work in their respec- 
tive schools. The next step is a complete 
satisfaction of the demand from the ele- 
mentary level. 

We feel most happy that we have a su- 
perintendent and a board of public instruc- 





Mr. Marshall Hurst 
Co-ordinator of industrial arts, 
Dade County, Miami, Fla. 

— Photo, courtesy of Harry P. Leu, Inc. 
tion who are in full accord with our ob- 
jectives and the support our efforts have 
received from them is highly gratifying. 

This year the industrial-arts department 
opened its program with 37 white and 7 
Negro teachers operating in 21 white and 
4 Negro schools. This represents an in- 
crease of seven teachers and two schools 
over last year. 

The new two million dollar Coral Gables 
Senior High School opened in September 
with four shops: general woods, general 
metals, graphic arts including drafting, 
and crafts. The four units operate a ro- 





The drafting class at the Shenandoah Junior 


High School 
— Miami Herald Photo 


tation-orientational program for all first- 
year pupils in which they spend nine weeks 
in each shop. Unlimited election for full 
semesters is allowed in all years after 
the exploratory year. 

The exploratory period of the general 
woodshop includes bamboo, rattan and 
other native materials, plastics, and gener- 
al hand and machine woodworking. The 
period in general metals includes sheet 
metal, machine shop, auto, welding, and 
electricity. The period in the graphics will 
include introduction to drafting, silk 
screen, bookbinding, printing, and photog- 
raphy. All shops will have adequate li- 
braries and planning centers. All shops are 
well equipped otherwise. 

The Dade County plan calls for the 
pulling together of the art, industrial arts, 
and homemaking departments into a more 
closely integrated practical-arts unit and 
orientation for this purpose is being ob- 
served in all future buildings. 

A universal weakness in teaching design 
and aesthetics is overcome in the Coral 
Gables program by tying the art and indus- 
trial-arts programs together. The practical 
phases of the art program, the crafts, as 
differentiated from the so-called fine arts 
are taught by a member of the industrial- 
arts staff as a part of the industrial-arts 
orientation, thus giving a direct tie be- 
tween the two departments. 

A similar organization is already in effect 
at Miami Jackson High School, the coun- 
ty’s largest, where homemaking, industrial 
arts, and art are brought together in one 
unit. Free interchange of pupils is in effect 
between these departments. Girls are en- 
rolled in any phase they choose as well as 
boys. 

A plan is beginning to operate this 
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(Left) Working with plastics at the Ada Merritt Junior High School. (Right) Studying home design and construction 


from the consumer standpoint by constructing actual scale models at the Miami Senior High School 
— Miami Herald Photo 


year in some junior high schools on a 
trial basis in which entire home rooms are 
kept together in both homemaking and 
industrial-arts courses. The feeling that a 
program so organized holds much promise 
for both boys and girls in the develop- 
ment of more appreciative homemakers is 
already receiving much encouragement. 

Immediate building plans call for a con- 
siderable expansion of industrial-arts facili- 
ties. New shops are on the boards for two 
of the four Negro schools. One has just 
been modernized. The fourth will shortly 
have a new vocational building with pro- 
vision for industrial arts. This expansion 
will increase the Negro staff from seven 
at present to about ten. 

Near future plans call for three new 
senior high schools, possibly two junior 
high schools, expansion and improvement 
of several existing schools, and new shop 
facilities in at least twelve existing schools. 

Present concentration of effort toward 
improvement is at the junior high school 
level. Plans for immediate development 
call for a concentration of effort on the 
industrial-arts program in the elementary 
schools. During the past two years the 
department has developed an extensive 
summer school recreational industrial-arts 
program which includes many adults. An 
adult evening program which meets for 
three hours on Monday nights is expand- 
ing. 

Industrial arts is considered an integral 
part of general education. The junior high 
school program is organized for a period 
of orientation. This function has two major 
implications for the child; (1) the recog- 
nition of his place in the technological 
complexity of the world community; and 
(2) the opportunity to choose from a wide 


range of activities the area of his greatest 
interest. The latter is not necessarily a 
vocational implication. However, we feel 
that we are ideally set up in this county 
in having a splendid vocational school pro- 
gram where any boy or girl may further 
develop the interests aroused through the 
industrial arts offerings. 

In general the objectives of the program 
group under three main classifications:' 

Orientational — the gaining of a directed 
picture of human technological experience 
and achievement, thus acquiring an over- 
view. 

Avocational — the leisure time and rec- 
reational aspects of technology, and the 
seeking and development of a hobby. 

Prevocational — the implications of tech- 
nology for lifework, eventual training in 
a specific line of endeavor, and taking 
one’s place in a complex world. 

We in Dade County think that we are 
realizing all of these objectives to a very 
marked degree. 

A typical “outlined program of instruc- 
tion” is presented here as an indication 
of the type of organization we are building 
toward. The orientational aspect of such a 
program is clearly evident. 


MIAMI EDISON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS DEPARTMENT 
GENERAL SHOP 


Outlined Program of Instruction 


The student will select and complete satisfac- 
torily, one of a suggested group of projects 
in each area. On completion he may go to 
more complex and self selected projects out- 
side those suggested. Information relative to 
each area is an important part of this course 
and will include study of transportation, manu- 
facture, power and industrial processes in- 


‘Bulletin No. 12, 2nd ed., 1948, State Dept. of Edu- 
cation, Tallahassee, Fla., 18- pp. 





volving wood, ferrous and non-ferrous metals, 
plastics, leather, ceramics, textiles and perti- 
nent native materials. 

Each student will spend twelve weeks in 
woods, twelve weeks in metals and six weeks 
in the other areas as shown below in a 
rotation basis. 


General Woodworking 


Area I 12 Weeks 
Planning and Design Assembling 
Hand tools Finishing 
Power tools General Safety 


In addition to selected projects the student 
must turn a project on the woodworking 
lathe. 

General Metalworking 


Area Il 12 Weeks 
Forming soft iron Copper tooling 
and aluminum Etching 
Casting metal Welding 
Metal lathe work Enameling 
Metal spinning Finishing 


Plastics and Leatherwork 


Area III 6 Weeks 
Fabricating plastics Shaping leather 
Bending Fabrication 
Decoration Assembly 
Finishing 

Ceramics and Textiles 

Area IV 6 Weeks 

Processing clay Elementary weaving 


Forming by coil, frame 
slab, and mold loom 

Firing 

Glazing 


(Student may substitute below for another 
six-week area.) 
Transportation 
Area V 6 Weeks 
Automobile consumer Model boats and 
maintenance airplanes 
Automobile minor Electricity 
repair 
For many boys and girls the high school 
is the end of all school training. For the 
great number who will go from the univer 
sities to professions there is little further 
opportunity for industrial understanding. 
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For great numbers of adults now having 
shortened work hours and more free time 
a great need arises for avocational activity 
to make these hours profitable and happy. 
A lack of purposeful activity for leisure 
hours can make this time very dangerous. 

Industrial leaders and employment man- 
agers insist that public education is not 
fulfilling its obligation when it fails to 
offer opportunities which will provide for 
development of desirable habits, attitudes, 
and ideals. Industry is one of the chief 
controlling factors in the continuing de- 
yelopment of our civilization, and a com- 
plete education is not possible without a 
knowledge and understanding of industry. 

One of the most valuable purposes served 


by an adequate industrial-arts program 
is the opportunity it offers for wise 
vocational choice. From one to twenty in- 
dustries may be explored and studied but 
the more limited the facilities the more 
limited the exploration. This sampling is 
most desirable at the junior high school 
level. 

At the senior high school level the actual 
development of hand skills can begin. A 
strong vocational training program needs 
to be founded on a strong industrial-arts 
program. Dade County is most ideally 
situated for such a program. 

Dade County urges you to attend the 
convention. We are all so enthusiastic 
about what we have here that we want to 


The University of Miami 


JOHN R. McELHENY 


Chairman, Industrial Education 
Department 


The University of Miami 
Coral Gables (University Branch), Fla. 


The University of Miami, at Coral 
Gables, Fla., now offers training in the 
field of industrial arts. An educational 


Handicrafts at the University of Miami. 


Floyd Bennett, instructor 


phenomenon, the University of Miami has 
in the past few years become one of the 
largest universities in the South. With 
over 8500 regular students and approxi- 
mately 2000 students enrolled in the even- 
ing division, the University of Miami has 
been rapidly expanding its curricula to 
meet the ever increasing demand for pro- 
fessional training. 

As a part of the expanding curricula, 
industrial-arts teacher training was first 


share it with you. We want you to visit 
our schools and see our various programs 
in operation. We hope you can come early 
enough to do this. 

The Dade County Industrial-Arts As- 
sociation is holding its Annual Dinner for 
supervisory and administrative personnel 
and wives and friends on Monday, Novem- 
ber 27 at 6:30 p.m. at the new Coral 
Gables High School. All convention visi- 
tors, especially the industrial-arts people, 
are urged to contact us if they can arrive 
here that early. We want to know you. 
We want you to know us. We want to 
show you the facilities of our newest plant 
and above all we want to show you a 
good time. 


offered during the 1947-48 school year. 
In February of 1949 John R. McElheny 
was added to the staff of the School of 
Education and given the responsibility of 
revising and extending the curricula offer- 
ings. 

The industrial-arts teacher training cur- 
riculum consists of 53 credit hours in 
general education, 24 credit hours in pro- 
fessional education, and 43 credit hours in 
industrial education. 





Machine shop, University of Miami. 
Wm. Ishman, instructor 
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(Left) Woodworking, University of Miami. Arthur Dambaugh, instructor. (Right) General metal shop now 
housed in temporary quarters. John R. McElheny, instructor 


The present industrial-education offer- 
ings consist of the three broad fields of 
drawing and design, wood, and the general 
shop. Through the medium of the general 
shop an attempt is made to broaden the 
background of the prospective teacher. Of 
two general shops, one deals in metals and 
the other in graphic arts. Further expan- 
sion plans include a general shop in power 
and transportation. Craftwork is found in 
separate and affiliated courses of study. 

The school year 1950-51 has found 
an excess of 50 students working toward 
a bachelor of education with certification 
to teach industrial arts. Several recent 
graduates have been employed in both 
Dade County and in a number of the 
the northern states. 

The ultimate plan for expansion is five- 
fold: (1) industrial-arts teacher training; 
(2) college level industrial arts as a free 
elective; (3) a recreational program de- 
signed to fit into the student-activities 
program; (4) specialized training in areas 
directly related to curricula in other schools 
within the University; and (5) production 
work in the shops employing student labor, 
thus furnishing work experience to those 
in attendance. 

The University of Miami is a private 
institution with no formal endowment pro- 
gram. The student fees of $400 per year 
are close to the national average, and the 
University seeks to finance itself with the 
income derived from these fees. 

The campus of the University of Miami 
is recognized as an outstanding example 
of modern functional design. A.V.A. visi- 
tors are most cordially invited to make a 
trip to the campus during the coming 
A.V.A. Convention in Miami. The campus, 
located in the adjacent city of Coral Gables, 
is just ten miles from the downtown section 
of the city of Miami. 





North wing, Memorial Classroom Building, University of Miami 


Miami— The Convention City 


CECIL WARREN 


Miami, Fla. 


When members arrive in Miami for the 
25th annual convention of the American 
Vocational Association, Nov. 27—Dec. 1, 
they will find a multitude of entertainment 
attractions. 

Miami is known as “Winter Capital 
and Playground of the Nation,” “Hub of 
the Florida Gold Coast,” and “Gateway 
of the Americas.” Early in its history, it 
was referred to as the “Magic City,” 
because of its rapid growth. More recently, 


it has been called the “Nation’s Winter 
Sports Capital” because of the great num- 
ber of sporting events held during that 
season. 

However, Miami is no longer regarded 
as a seasonal city. It is a year-round re- 
sort, attracting about 2,000,000 visitors 
during the winter and 1,000,000 during 
the summer. It also has acquired about 
1000 industries of more than a hundred 
varied types, and is noted for its beautiful 
homes, fine churches, and excellent schools. 

It is the largest southernmost city in the 
United States, the largest city in Florida, 
and is subtropical in climate. 

A.V.A. visitors who come early cal 
witness the University of Miami-Iowa 
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Dade County courthouse, government quarters 
for Dade County and the city of Miami 


— Miami News Bureau Photo 


football clash Nov. 24 in the city’s famed 
Orange Bowl Stadium; visit Tropical Park, 
where horse racing will be in progress 
Nov. 30 through Jan. 16; attend the 
$10,000 Miami Open Golf Tournament, 
Nov. 29—Dec. 3; the University of Miami- 
Missouri football game in the stadium, 
Dec. 1; the Orange Blossom Classic 
(Negro), Dec. 2 

Miami has miles of fine beaches. Parks, 
including Crandon Park, largest off-shore 
park in the United States, have facilities 
for bathing, fishing, and boating. Crandon 
Park also has a zoo, a miniature railway, 
cabanas, and grills for picnicking. Mathe- 
son Hammock Park has nature trails 
through tropical jungles. Trees and plants 
are labeled. 

Zoos and sanctuaries contain animals, 
birds, and reptiles which cannot survive in 
cold climates. Among such points of in- 
terest are the Parrot Jungle, Monkey 
Jungle, Tropical Hobbyland, Orchid Jun- 
gle, Rare Bird Farm, and Musa Indian 
Village. 

Miami’s harbor does a thriving business 
with South and Central America and the 
Caribbean area, as well as with United 
States ports. Extensive commerical fishing 
is also carried on, and the city has the 
largest charter sports fishing fleet in the 
world. 

Many tons of tropical fruits and vege- 
tables are grown near Miami on thousands 
of acres of rich farming lands, productive 
the year round. 

St. Augustine, oldest city in the United 
States, where buildings constructed during 
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Spanish occupation still stand, was 
founded by Pedro de Aviles in 1565. 
Its San Marcos is the oldest fort in 





University of Miami classroom buildings. They take full 
advantage of Florida’s sunshine and air and the lighting 
is controlled by an “electric eye” 


— Miami News Bureau Photo 


West Palm Beach, next major city 
on Highway 1, is a favorite stopping 
place for southbound Florida travel- 





Official sessions of the American Vocational Association’s 25th 
annual convention, November 27 to December 1, will be held 
in Miami’s Bayfront Park auditorium 
— Miami News Bureau Photo 


the United States and its Fountain of 
Youth is another attraction. 

Daytona Beach is famed for its beaches, 
often used for world speed trials. It was 
the site of a sugar mill built during the 
early days of Florida and destroyed in the 
Seminole War. 

Deland, site of Stetson University, is a 
few miles to the westward, reached by 
Highway 92. New Smyrna, a few miles 
south, is the site of one of the earliest 
large Franciscan missions, the crumbling 
arches of which are still standing. 


ers. Its sister city, Palm Beach, is the 
winter capital of the nation’s elite and top 
financiers. 

Motorists who take the central route to 
Miami will pass through the lake section 
of Florida and the heart of the citrus belt. 
They may see the University of Florida at 
Gainesville, Silver Springs, the Ocala Na- 
tional Forest, Mountain Lake Sanctuary, 
and the Bok Singing Tower, Highland 
Hammock State Park, Lake Okeechobee, 
and the United States Sugar Mill at Clew- 
iston and Seminole Indian headquarters. 








Alvin in Wonderland 


GORDON O. WILBER 


Director, Division of Industrial Arts 
State Teachers College 
Oswego, N. Y. 


(Concluded from page 343, 
November, 1950, issue) 


Shop Management 


Normally Alvin has little trouble with 
discipline problems. He finds that if he can 
manage to challenge each student in his 
class with real problems and secure their 
interest in activities of their own selection, 
that they have little time for trouble mak- 
ing. However, yesterday he ran into a dif- 
ficult situation. At clean-up time one of 
the boys refused to do the task assigned 
him by the foreman. When Alvin ques- 
tioned him for his reason, the boy sulked, 
and mumbled something about George not 
having any authority to order him around. 
By this time the master teacher had no- 
ticed the difficulty and took over the situ- 
ation. But Alvin was disturbed. Certainly 
something was wrong to bring about a 
situation such as this. Apparently Jack 
resented the authority given to George, 
and perhaps he resented the fact that he 
was asked to help clean up the shop at 
the end of the period. After classes were 
over Alvin asked the master teacher about 
the personnel system. He learned that it 
had been developed by the master teacher, 
and consisted of assigned clean-up jobs for 
each one in the class. The jobs were ro- 
tated by turning a wheel which advanced 
each boy’s name one notch each week. 
“Certainly,” Alvin thinks, “this is a fair 
method for distributing the work among 
the students.” But after he gets home he 
is still troubled. He wonders what could 
be done to obviate such situations in the 
future. “Can it be possible that the stu- 
dents unconsciously resent having the per- 
sonnel system imposed upon them by the 
teacher?” “Would it perhaps have been 
better to develop the system with the class 
even though it would have taken more 
time, and perhaps have been less effective 
from some points of view? Can it be that 
the students do not understand the pur- 
poses of the personnel organization, and 
look upon it merely as a means for getting 
the shop cleaned up? Is there a chance 


that a mechanically operated system such 
as this does not accomplish the aims of 
developing leadership abilities, and explain- 
ing the promotional system and lines of 
authority as practiced in industry?” All of 
these questions come to Alvin as he thinks 
about the situation and he wonders. . 

Alvin finds an interesting challenge in 
helping students to plan their projects. At 
the beginning of the term he found that 
the seventh-grade students knew nothing 
about drafting, and he has worked with 
them as they endeavor to learn how to ex- 
press their ideas in this new language. He 
is proud of the growth which he has been 
able to observe. From a situation where 
they could make only the crudest kind of 
a sketch, they have advanced to a point 
where they can produce acceptable sketches 
and drawings of simple projects. 

On a recent shop visit, however, he was 
surprised to find a seventh-grade class de- 
voting full time to mechanical drawing. He 
was told by the instructor that their plan 
was to have the students complete the 
drawings for all of their projects before 
going into the actual shopwork. In this 
way they learned to draw more quickly 
since the work was concentrated and un- 
interrupted. 

In still another school he found the 
class with their drawing boards on the 
benches, and was informed that this was 
the day when they did their drawing. The 
other days were spent in shopwork. He is 
told that there are also mechanical draw- 
ing classes given under the direction of the 
art department, and that many of the stu- 
dents take these courses as an elective 
subject. 

In thinking about these situations, Alvin 
decides that there is considerable confu- 
sion concerning the place and function of 
mechanical drawing in the industrial-arts 
program. He asks himself, “What is the 
purpose of this mechanical drawing? Is it 
to make draftsmen? Is it to make pos- 
sible the reading of blueprints? Or is it 
to aid in expressing oneself in a new lan- 
guage, and to help in thinking through the 
problems connected with the construction 
of projects? If it is the latter, then cer- 
tainly it should be taught in connection 
with other phases of planning, and not as 
a separate subject.” And he wonders as he 
looks at some of the drawings being made 
in these classes which he visits, if some 
of our ideas about mechanical drawing and 
how it should be taught, are not hold-overs 
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from the joint-making period of manual 
training. He wonders. . . 


Safety in the Industrial-Arts Shop 


Another cadet from the same college as 
Alvin, who is teaching in a near-by school, 
tells Alvin that he has been asked to pre. 
pare and teach a lesson on safety rules, 
He asks Alvin how he feels about teaching 
lessons on safety. Heretofore, Alvin has 
given little thought to the matter. How. 
ever, now he gives it careful consideration, 
“Just how should safety be taught?” He 
remembers the safety posters and slogans 
that he has seen in various shops, and in 
industries that he has visited. “Are those 
the answer?” He remembers, too, that his 
master teacher has frequently checked his 
demonstrations in terms of safe practices 
in the use of tools and machines. On the 
other hand he has seen numerous lists of 
safety rules each beginning with “Don't.” 
Alvin realizes that there are two points of 
view on the subject of safety teaching — 
one stressing the correct and safe way of 
working, the other stressing things not to 
do. He wonders which method is more 
effective and most likely to lead to safe 
practices on the part of his students. He 
wonders. .. . 

Recently the guidance counselor for the 
school in which Alvin is assigned, happened 
into the room while the master teacher was 
showing a film on furniture making. In- 
cluded in the film was a description of the 
various occupations involved. The coun- 
selor became very much interested in this 
and at the end of the film talked with the 
master teacher and Alvin about it. He re- 
marked that the film contained some ex- 
cellent guidance material and he wished 
that all of the boys in school might see it. 
The master teacher explained that several 
films which he used contained similar in- 
formation, and that he frequently gave 
lessons on the various occupations. This 
seemed to be news to the guidance coun- 
selor, and he remarked on leaving, that 
they should get together and co-operate in 
the matter of guidance. 

This idea started Alvin to thinking about 
the whole problem of guidance and the 
place of the industrial-arts teacher in the 
program. “Surely,” he said to himself, “the 
industrial-arts teacher knows his pupils 
better and more intimately than almost 
any other faculty member, and his rela 
tionship with them is of the informal type 
which should lend itself to opportunities 
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for counseling. Also, the industrial-arts 
teacher knows more about many occupa- 
tions than any other teacher on the faculty. 
It appears logical, therefore, that the in- 
dustrial-arts instructor should, on an in- 
formal basis at least, give his students the 
benefit of his advice and experience.” Alvin 
wonders how well such a suggestion would 
be accepted by the administration and the 
average guidance counselor. He wonders. .. . 


Tests and Testing 

Sometime ago Alvin’s master teacher 
asked him to prepare a test for his eighth- 
grade class to measure what he had taught. 
Alvin selected the true-false and comple- 
tion type, and submitted the finished test 
to the master teacher for criticism. After 
looking it over, the master teacher asked 
Alvin just what was being measured by 
the test. After some hesitation Alvin was 
forced to admit that the only thing meas- 
ured was the student’s ability to give back 
information which he had _ supposedly 
learned. The master teacher did not press 
the point. He did not need to. Alvin had 
already started to wonder about the whole 
problem of evaluating students’ work and 
achievement. He tried to recall all of the 
methods he had seen used or had learned 
about. Basically they reduced down to 
just two. One of these was the grading of 
students’ projects (either on a subjective 
guess by the teacher or on a comparative 
basis when all made the same project) ; and 
second, grades given on tests for infor- 


mation. Alvin began to ask himself 
whether these two techniques provided a 
sound basis for judging progress and 
growth toward all of the objectives of in- 
dustrial arts. “How about the recreational 
activities of the students? Had they 
changed, and if so, were they being meas- 
ured? How about the appreciation of good 
design? Had they grown in this respect, 
and if so, was this being measured?” 
Thinking along these lines it occurs to 
Alvin that there must somewhere be a 
close relationship between the objectives 
one holds for industrial arts, and the tech- 
niques used for evaluation. He wonders if 
there are not other techniques and meth- 
ods that can be used more effectively than 
those which are now commonly practiced. 
He wonders. .. . 

Alvin wonders about many other things, 
too. But lest the reader should think that 
Alvin is pure imagination and that these 
ideas have been pulled from thin air it 
may be well to explain their source. At 
the college where the writer is located stu- 
dents are actually assigned to off-campus 
cadet teaching for a full semester during 
their third or fourth year. While they are 
in these centers they are required to write 
weekly reports of their activities. In these 
reports they write not only what they have 
done, but also any problems they have 
faced. The issues which have been out- 
lined have all appeared in one or more of 
these reports. If, then, these issues are 
apparent to, and trouble, the cadets, how 


much more important it becomes that 
leaders and teachers recognize and cope 
with them. 

For purposes of emphasis and clarifica- 
tion these issues might be restated as: 

1. Is the trade analysis technique of 
course construction suitable and adequate 
for industrial-arts courses? 

2. What should be the basis of project 
selection for industrial-arts classes? 

3. What are the relative merits of 
teacher made project sheets as contrasted 
with student plan sheets? 

4. What contribution can industrial arts 
make to the elementary school program? 

5. What is the most effective grade 
placement for industrial arts? 

6. What place is there for girls in the 
industrial-arts program? 

7. What is the place and function of the 
personnel organization in industrial-arts 
classes? 

8. What is the place of mechanical draw- 
ing in the industrial-arts program? 

9. What are the most effective methods 
for teaching safe practices in industrial 
arts? 

10. What are the guidance responsibili- 
ties of the industrial-arts teacher? 

11. What are the most effective meth- 
ods for evaluating industrial-arts achieve- 
ment? 

These, then, appear to be some of the 
issues which industrial-arts teachers must 
help to solve through careful analysis and 
experimental practice. 


An Adventure in Student Teaching— 
Teaching the Blind 


AMOS G. WILLIAMS 

Head of Industrial Arts 

Southeast Missouri State College 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


Most teachers are familiar with super- 
vised practice teaching as it is carried on 
in teacher-training departments. The vari- 
ous programs furnish teaching candidates 
4 period of apprenticeship or cadet experi- 
ence which is intended to nurture desirable 
elements of classroom leadership. The 


teaching situation is organized on a basis 
parallel to the condition existing at the 
public school level. In so far as possible, the 
student teacher experiences the organiza- 
tional environment, grade level of pupil, 
and physical facilities that exist in the 
communities within which he is likely to 
serve. Rarely is a student called upon to 
teach pupils who differ greatly in physical 
ability and learning aptitude from those 
with whom he will work after graduation. 
The atypical or handicapped pupil is sel- 
dom broadly represented in a laboratory 
school. 


Industrial Arts for the Blind 

This article attempts to describe a de- 
parture from accepted student teaching 
experience. It describes a teaching situa- 
tion in which a young man, totally blind, 
was given a period of intensive instruction 
in general woodworking, with special em- 
phasis on wood handicrafts and the use of 
hand tools and power machines. It should 
be noted that the purpose of his training 
was to develop skills and aptitudes of 
vocational intent, hence the program should 
not be considered as industrial arts in its 
broader sense. 
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Mr. Bert Hayden using a special template attachment on the jig saw 


In co-operation with the Missouri State 
Bureau for the Blind, Dr. Kenneth L. 
Bing organized a definite program of in- 
struction covering a period of six weeks. 
The trainee, Bert Hayden, is a young man 
who lost his sight through a hunting acci- 
dent several years ago. In implementing the 
course of instruction, several favorable 
factors were taken into consideration. It 
was known that Mr. Hayden possessed 
unusual manipulative skill and dexterity. 
His disposition and temperament being 
stable and possessing an amount of personal 
courage in overcoming his handicap, he 
proved most co-operative in solving the 
many problems. 

Dr. Bing appointed a group of student 
teachers to an over-all planning committee 
to explore the peculiar needs and limita- 
tions of the situation. It was decided at 
once that Mr. Hayden would require a 
measure of close guidance and personal 
tutoring. The matter of safety seemed im- 
portant. At first thought one would think 
it impossible for a blind person to operate 
power machines in woodworking. Mr. Hay- 
den demonstrated a remarkable degree of 
“spatial awareness.” Through previous con- 
tact with woodworking tools and machines 
he had grown reasonably skillful in sub- 
stituting visual perception. Through the 
sense of touch he could effectively orient 
himself in relation to the surroundings. 
Also, his awareness of larger elements in 
the room was made possible through the 
sense of hearing. Walls, tables, and larger 
equipment reflect sound to an extent seldom 
realized by persons having a visual sense. 
Blind persons learn to utilize this fact to 





orient themselves as they move about. 

Six student teachers were given the teach- 
ing duties. Each teacher was in charge one 
period daily for five days of the week. Mr. 
Hayden received six periods of instruction 
daily. His purpose in undertaking this pro- 
gram was to learn to construct salable 
items of wood handicraft in a commercial 
enterprise. He learned to operate several 


power machines. The drill press, jointer, 
and wood-turning lathe were mastered 
without special limitation. The two ma. 
chines requiring most attention were the 
circular saw and the jig saw. His ability 
with hand tool processes was satisfactory, 
Depending completely on his sense of 
touch, or kinesthetic perception, he learned 
to reduce lumber to dimension and to syr. 
face it with hand tools, and abrasive paper. 


Limitations of Power Machines 

The circular saw is a versatile machine. 
It is dangerous. Visual perception is con. 
sidered vital to its safe operation. Yet it 
is possible for a blind person, possessed 
of unusual judgment in spatial orientation, 
to master the fundamental operations. He 
must use the push sticks and mechanical 
guard as is standard safety procedure. He 
must regulate the height of the blade for 
maximum safety. Mr. Hayden had pre. 
viously devised a system of accurate mea- 
surement. In co-operation with a former 
teacher, he designed a series of metal gauge 
blocks ranging from several inches in 
length to shorter ones graduated in frac- 
tional sizes. Thus, a positive system of 
gauging measurement between the saw 
blade and the fence was available. 

Most of the work performed on a jig 
saw involves cutting material to a curved 
or irregular outline. Hence, the operation 
usually requires visual perception of a 
penciled line. The problem seems baffling 





Articles made by Mr. Hayden in six weeks 


Persons with Mr. Hayden are (left to right): Thomas Phillips, sales representative whole- 
sale foods, Cape Girardeau, Mo.; Henry Macey, industrial arts instructor, Junior High School, 
Quincey, Ill; Merrill Gentry, industrial arts instructor, Junior High School, Hannibal, Mo.; 
Bert Hayden, Bert’s Craft Shop, Perryville, Mo.; Walter Ramey, industrial arts instructor, 
Junior High School, Tama, lowa; Donald Bilek, industrial arts instructor, High School, 
Bloomsdale, Mo.; Morris Stevenson, industrial arts instructor, Winona High School, Winona, Mo. 
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if vision is not possible. The teaching staff 
pondered the likely possibilities, eventually 
deciding to construct mechanical equip- 
ment for Mr. Hayden’s jig saw which 
would substitute for his lack of sight. The 
simplest mechanical alteration was a device 
permitting wood to be revolved on a spur, 
or table center, using any of several radii 
for the purpose of cutting circles or disks. 
Another mechanical development was re- 
quired to permit the sawing of plywood, 
or other lumber to an irregular outline. It 
was recognized that some positive guide 
or tracing peg, operating against a master 
template, would serve in place of visual 
perception. A guide pin was installed on 
the steel spring hold-down foot with which 
the jig saw was equipped. A template of 
Y4-in. plywood cut 3 in. smaller than the 


desired outline was fitted with small, sharp 
points. When this template was pressed 
into a piece of lumber the combined as- 
sembly was fed into the jig saw. As 
the outer margin of the template pressed 
against the guide pin, the lumber was cut 
to the desired outline. All mechanical al- 
terations were made in the department 
machine shop by a staff member. While 
it is true that the jig saw is not versatile 
when used by a blind person, the alteration 
does permit repetitive operations useful in 
the production of salable items. 


Assessing the Results 
The most ambitious project attempted 
by Mr. Hayden was a full-size woodwork- 
ing bench of white oak lumber. Examples 
of lathe turning included lamps, candy 


tray, cosmetic box, etc. Other items show 
his experiences in hand tool processes and 
work with power machines. The men par- 
ticipating in this unique experiment feel 
most gratified with the results. Those 
teaching Mr. Hayden have expressed their 
appreciation for the personal experience. 
The situation called for a high measure of 
problem solving. Much of the procedures 
involved were learned independent of a 
guiding precedent. Initiative, purpose, and 
reflective thinking, serious planning and 
much experimentation were combined. 

The six student instructors are now en- 
gaged for the most part as industrial-arts 
teachers in the states of Iowa, Illinois, and 
Missouri. Mr. Hayden is the owner and 
proprietor of Bert’s Craft Shop near 
Perryville, Mo. 





Some Leaders in Industrial Education 


WILLIAM T. BAWDEN 


Office of Publications 
Kansas State Teachers College 
Pittsburg, Kans. 


(Continued from page 346 of the November, 1950, issue) 


WILLIAM HORACE NOYES 

The attempt to write a sketch of the career of the late 
Professor Noyes brings into focus the problem of the would-be 
biographer of important leaders in industrial education of an 
earlier period. The sources of usable data are inadequate. William 
Noyes was an outstanding author and lecturer of his day, and 
in other respects a prominent educational leader whose influence 
was nationally and internationally recognized. And yet the con- 
temporary magazine accounts of his work contain only the most 
meager references, in very general terms, to the man himself. I 
have been in correspondence with Mrs. Noyes, who has been 
generous and helpful in loaning me such original materials as 
are available. But in the main I have been obliged to rely on 
my memories of the man as I knew him. The difficulty is that 
the lapse of 25 years or more makes this an unsatisfactory source 
upon which to depend. 

The other side of the picture is that the shop teacher of 
today knows practically nothing of the author, though he may 
recognize the significance of the contribution made by the books 
he wrote. And the serious student of the subject, in college or 
university, is little better off, for the most thorough search 
yields meager returns. For these reasons I am encouraged to 
make the effort to put into the permanent record something of 
the life of a man to whose memory all industrial-arts teachers 
owe so great a debt. 


First Impressions 
Our first meeting was at the School Crafts Club of New York 


City, the second oldest organization of shop teachers in America. 
It was in its first or second year of existence when I was a 
student at Teachers College, Columbia University, in 1902-03. 
Noyes was at that time teaching “Manual training” in the high 
school in Montclair, a nearby suburban town in New Jersey, 
and attended the meetings of the School Crafts Club. Also, at 
some time during that year, with a party of students from 
Teachers College, I went to Montclair and visited Noyes in his 
school. I retain only very vague memories of that visit, but I do 
recall that we made the trip at the suggestion of our professors 
at Teachers College, and that we observed some very superior 
work in progress. 

My next contact came by correspondence. I am unable to fix 
the date, but it was at some time during the last two years of 
my connection with Illinois State Normal University, Normal, 
Ill., as head of the department of manual arts — that is, at some 
time between September, 1908, and July, 1910. 

On one of my visits to Peoria during that period, the late 
Charles A. Bennett, then president of The Manual Arts Press, 
showed me the manuscript of a proposed book by Noyes, to be 
entitled, Handwork in Wood. The date of publication of the 
first edition was 1910, and this helps to fix the period during 
which the work on the manuscript was completed. 

Mr. Bennett and I went over the manuscript together with 
care, and studied the accompanying drawings and photographs. 
We agreed that this was one of the finest and most promising 
pieces of work we had seen. The text was meticulously organized, 
written with authority, and typed in excellent form. The line 
drawings, executed by Mrs. Noyes, were manifestly the work 
of an artist, and technically perfect. The photographs, taken by 
the author himself, were remarkably clear and sharp, and really 
illustrated what they were supposed to. Without any hesitation, 
it was decided to accept the manuscript for publication. 

And, chiefly because there was so little work to be done, it 
was decided that I should undertake the editorial supervision and 
carry the book through the press. At the conclusion of our 
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conference we had decided on the format, and I took the manu- 
script back to Normal with me. The editorial work consisted 
chiefly of copy editing, marking the sizes and measures of the 
type for the compositor, and marking the sizes of the illustrations 
for the engraver. Later on there was reading of the galley proofs, 
incorporating changes and corrections; preparation of the page 
dummy; reading of the page proofs; and other details. 

Since I had a full-time job at the Normal University, this 
editorial work occupied many hours on evenings and Saturdays. 
This was not my first experience at this kind of work, and cer- 
tainly not the last; but it is one that I always recall with 
genuine pleasure and satisfaction. While this work was in progress 
we exchanged letters several times, and our acquaintance grew. 


Early Life 


William Horace Noyes was born in Mandura, India, on March 


5, 1863, and died in Albany, N. Y., on July 8, 1928. 


He was one of five children born to missionary parents, all 





William Horace Noyes 


of whom were brought up with the expection that they, in turn, 
would become missionaries. Accordingly, at the age of ten, William 
came to the United States for his education, going first to the 
public schools of New Haven, Conn., then to St. Johnsbury 
Academy, St. Johnsbury, Vt., where he completed his high school 
course and prepared for college. He then entered Amherst College, 
Amherst, Mass., where he was graduated in 1884 with the A.B. 
degree. This was followed by three years at Andover Theological 
Seminary, Andover, Mass., from which he was graduated in 1887. 
At each institution his courses of study were carefully selected and 
adapted to the major purpose in view. 

Following graduation from the Seminary, he served one year, 
1887-88, as assistant pastor at Berkeley Temple, Boston, Mass. 
Then came a call to go to Japan. Preparations were made for the 
long journey. In Japan “we would fulfill the family’s ambition, 
the young wife’s ideal, and his own high aspiration for service 
to mankind.” At this juncture certain qualities of mind and 
heart intervened, that were to manifest themselves more than once 
later, at important turning points in his career. These were: the 





disposition to question superficial appearances and to go to th 
bottom of things; unwillingness to accept the dicta or the ogg. 
clusions of others without thorough scrutiny; insistence upog 
doing his own independent thinking, and reluctance to act untij 
this process had been completed; and finally refusal to be swerved 
from a position or a course of action, once decided upon, say 
by new and better reasoning. 

It was the application of these attitudes and approaches to the 
problems posed by a prospective career as a missionary that 
caused the hesitation. He found himself questioning certajp 
teachings of his church, which he had accepted without difficulty 
through boyhood and youth. The doctrine that brought him tp 
the verge of an open break had to do with the assumed fate 
of heathen babies who die in infancy. “If they are to be damned, 
then I am not the one to preach a gospel of love and service,” 

This problem was solved at a hearing before a committee of 
the governing board of the Missionary Society, at which it was 
agreed semiofficially that “heathen babies would not burn ip 
everlasting fire even if they did die unchristened by a Christian 
missionary.” He and his young wife sailed for Japan in 1888, 

In Japan he developed a system for the teaching of English 
to the Japanese. It proved to be successful and a notable im. 
provement over the methods previously used by the missionaries, 
After a thorough trial it was published in the form of a manual 
and made available for use by others. 

As he became more deeply involved in the assigned duties of 
a missionary, doubts and questionings multiplied, and after a 
long struggle he reluctantly came to the conclusion that he could 
not continue. A two-year correspondence with officers of the 
board culminated in his recall to America, in 1897. Arriving in 
San Francisco with a sick wife and two babies, and no job, he 
was in desperate straits for a time. 


A New Start 

Like many another graduate with a liberal education, Noyes ex- 
perienced the greatest difficulty in finding any kind of employ- 
ment in which he could use the talents which his classical train- 
ing had developed. He found an opening at the Ethical Culture 
Society in Chicago, where he became head resident of Henry 
Booth House, a social settlement, but this engagement lasted 
only one year. “Unhappiness at home, incompatibility, and a 
mutual agreement to separate,” brought another crisis, and re- 
quired a new start. He left Chicago, “not however without one 
treasure, the friendship of John Dewey.” 

At the suggestion of Dr. Dewey and other friends, Noyes 
became interested in the “manual training” of that day. The 
possibility of preparing himself as a teacher made a strong appeal, 
partly because he sensed that working with his hands “would 
afford a solace from religious and philosophical problems, and 
some relief from economic and emotional exhaustion.” 

After short periods of study at Chicago Normal School, at 
Cornell University, and at Teachers College, New York, where 
he received the B.S. Degree in 1902, he found an opening as 4 
teacher of shopwork in Columbus, Ga., and then in Montclair, 
N. J. “In a few years his trained mind, his tremendous capacity 
for carrying a load, his zeal and determination to make good, to 
excel, and through this medium to serve his fellow men, al 
combined to make him a leader in this new profession, and 
secured him a call, in 1905, to his last Alma Mater, Teachers 
College.” In 1905, he completed the requirements for the MA 
degree at Teachers College, Columbia University, the title of his 
thesis being “Industrial Education and Child Labor.” 


Career at Teachers College 
It was at Teachers College that William Noyes did his greatest 
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work, and rendered the service for which he will long be remem- 
bered. Here in the old Macy Manual Arts Building, associated 
with the late Charles R. Richards then head of the department, 
“he became a teacher of teachers, with both lecture and shop 
classes, created new courses, new ways of reaching through these 
means the studious young men and women, the growing youth 
of America.” 

It was in this environment that our personal association was 
renewed, during the period when I was a graduate student at 
Teachers College, 1912-14. Soon after enrollment in the fall of 
1912, I found him one afternoon busy with a class of teachers 
in his woodworking shop in the basement, and thereafter saw 
him frequently during the ensuing two years. 

His was a striking figure, that drew attention in any company. 
He stood six feet, two inches, in height, with broad shoulders, 
and robust frame, alert, and full of physical vitality. His hair 
was quite gray— almost white— and kindly blue eyes shone 
through his glasses. 

As I entered his shop, he stood before his class, conducting a 
lecture demonstration. He wore a white linen smock or duster. 
His deep voice, agreeable yet commanding, carried to every part 
of the shop. I still retain a vivid recollection of the impression of 
a dignified, masterful, attractive personality — the embodiment of 
a real teacher. 

Soon after his appointment to the faculty of Teachers College 
two honors came his way in recognition of his leadership qualities. 
One was his election as president of the New York School Crafts 
Club, which position he held for two years. The other was his 
election as president of the Eastern Manual Training Teachers 
Association, one of the predecessors of the Eastern Arts Associa- 
tion. 

In discharging the duties of these two positions, as well as 
through his work at Teachers College, he quickly became the 
outstanding leader of the industrial-arts forces in the eastern 
part of the United States; and through his writing and speaking 
he became well known throughout the entire country. Also, he 
married again, and built a happy home life in suburban Leonia, 
N. J., across the Hudson River by ferry from 130th Street. 


Authorship 

Impressed by the dearth of teaching aids in the new and rapidly 
evolving field of industrial arts, and encouraged by the success 
of his first venture, Handwork in Wood, Noyes completed the 
manuscript of his second book, Wood and Forest, and it was 
published in 1912. His third book, Design and Construction in 
Wood, was published one year later, in 1913. I have always 
remembered with great satisfaction my part in carrying these 
three books through the press. 

The fourth and last book in the series, Woodworking Machinery, 
was not published until ten years later, 1923, at a time when I 
was engrossed with other duties, and unable to have any part in 
its production. 

These four books will remain for years to come, a monument 
to the memory of a great teacher, a contribution of which his 
family and his friends may always be justly proud. The materials 
in the books grew directly out of his shop and classroom ex- 
periences with his students at Teachers College. Every bit of 
teaching material in the four books, every teaching aid or device, 
every suggestion of method, was thoroughly tested with prospec- 
tive teachers in his college classes, and again with high school 
pupils in the hands of student teachers. Nothing was used that 
did not pass the rigorous tests of practical application. 

In addition to the four books he was a frequent and valued 
contributor to the educational journals of his day. Unfortunately 
these articles and discussions are now a hidden treasure, and no 
longer readily accessible to the industrial-arts teacher. 

Two contributions may be mentioned as indicative of his 
activities during the Teachers College period: “The Ethical Values 
of the Manual and Domestic Arts,” an address given before the 
annual convention of the Northern Illinois State Teachers Associa- 
tion, Elgin, November 5, 1910; and “Overwork, Idleness, or 
Industrial Education?” a paper which was published in the 
Annals of the American Academy of Political Science, March, 
1906. It is to be recorded also that when The Manual Arts Press 
announced the new magazine, Vocational Education, which made 
its initial appearance in October, 1911, William Noyes was named 
a member of the Advisory Board. 

(To be continued) 


Are We Keeping Up-to-Date? 





JOHN EMMEL 


Connelley Vocational High School 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The writer teaches drafting at a large 
vocational high school. He also gets around 
to the drafting rooms of a large number 
of schools. Before and during the war, he 
worked in a number of industrial and 
engineering drafting rooms, after school 
hours, over week ends, and during vaca- 
tions. 


He also served an apprenticeship in 
drafting before he went to college, and 
now with two degrees and almost thirty 
years of accumulated experience at both 
teaching the trade and working at it, he 
finds the school and the trade as far apart 
as ever. 

Some of the more glaring differences in 
practice are very noticeable. For example, 
in nearly all school drafting rooms, the 
work is still done on heavy buff drawing 
paper, while industry uses Vellum paper 
almost exclusively. 

The drawings on the heavy buff paper 
are sometimes carefully inked. Inked draw- 


ings are seldom seen in commercial drawing 
rooms. 

Tracings are still laboriously made in 
school; yet, 95 per cent of industry no 
longer uses cloth tracings because of the 
expense and time involved. Industry has 
its drawings made on Vellum with pencil, 
and then has its blueprints made directly 
from this pencil drawing. 

The draftsman of today is expected to 
know a little more of mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, and some strength of materials 
than his predecessor of 25 years ago; yet, 
most schools think only of view relation- 
ship, projection, pictorial representation, 
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lettering, dimensioning, and the manipula- The writer does not mean to infer that The teacher should not be content with ; 
tive skills and techniques, while they neg- schools should or can copy a professional teaching his students what he had learned > 
lect or pass over quickly the equally im- drafting room, but there are places where in drafting classes in teachers’ college o “a 
portant scientific relationship that exists schools can more closely approximate the university. He should get acquainted with teac 
between the blueprint and the finished conditions under which drawing is done in what is happening in the places that are cussi 
product. industry. going to employ his students. Industry wil] pils 
The small drawing boards, the T square The heavy buff paper can be replaced be glad to co-operate because the employer § gram 
and triangles, the plates, the heavy buff by Vellum. The inking of a drawing can would rather not retrain draftsmen. So, some 
paper are in decided contrast to the large be abolished entirely. after observing and pondering the past indiv 
boards, parallel rules, drafting machines, One large board with a parallel rule ora ten years’ experiences in both fields, the pils 
Vellum paper and equipment of a modern drafting machine could be made available, question may well be asked: “Are we keep. prog! 
engineering office. and used as a reward for superior work. ing up-to-date?” = 
Wi 
the t 
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Job Analysis of Junior and Senior = 
on cl 
High School Counselors 
Co 
HARRY A. GOLDSTEIN activities or possess all the skills that are listed in this article. with 
3 i ‘However, when a composite picture of the counseling staff is perso 
Tucson Senior High School taken, there is little doubt that somewhere in this picture all the | Yr 
Tucson, Ariz. activities and skills mentioned will be found. _ 
Material for this outline was obtained from observation and port 
from a survey in which the counselors had a chance to list their to ca 
During the past year, since the counseling program has been activities and the skills needed. The following bibliography was cation 
introduced into the Tucson Junior and Senior High Schools, the used: couns 
following questions have been asked many times concerning Summary of the Job Analysis of the Junior and Senior High single 
counselors: School Counselors and Deans: Minneapolis Public Schools Guid- sentit 
What do they do? Why do they do it? How do they do it? ance Department. thoro 
What skills are needed? The Role of the Teacher in Personnel Work: Strong, Columbia ~* 
These questions have been asked by the public; by principals; University Press. = 
by teachers; by counselors; and especially by those who are Testing and Counseling in the High School Guidance Program: a 
interested in becoming counselors. The following outline is an Darley, Science Research Associates, Inc., 228 S. Wabash Ave. and 
attempt to give a brief, concise, and reasonably adequate answer Chicago 4, III. ance, 
to the above questions so far as the Tucson schools are concerned. Practical Handbook for Counselors: Science Research Associ- handl 
It is not expected that every counselor will engage in all the ates, Inc., 228 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, IIl. We 
probl 
THE JOB OF COUNSELOR IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL = 
in tea 
Analysis of Duties Knowledge and Skills Needed Analysis of Duties Knowledge and Skills Needed pil c: 
Teaches one, two, or three classes Same as teacher in similar Makes programs for pupils need- Ability to read and interpret confe 
and may have a home room. field. ing special treatment. Selects out and pupils’ records, to evaluate test giving 
Handles orientation of entering Knowledge of junior high recommends pupils for individual results, to use interview tech a 
pupils. Visits elementary school to school organization and cur- testing. Involves examination of cum- nique, to handle persons with Cle 
explain junior high school to pupils riculum, including abilities and ulative record cards, conferring with tact and understanding. clerics 
and confer with the teacher and interests needed for various teachers, pupils, and parents; work- requit 
principal in regard to interests and electives. Ability to work ing with nurse and others. ment 
needs of pupils. May contact par- smoothly with adults. Skill in Advises pupils in the selection of Knowledge of junior high sociat 
ochial schools sending pupils to appraising pupils from records, eighth- and ninth-grade electives. school curriculum, especially of th 
junior high schools. Interviews and tests, and interviews. Ability to May involve meeting with classes abilities and interests needed ing; f 
assists in planning programs for Organize the school activities. of pupils. Counselor may work with for various courses and elec letins 
pupils being admitted as new en- Interview skills. home-room teacher in order to reach tives. Ability to work with Other 
trants, or those transferred, either at pupils. Advises with individual pupils teachers, and to estimate pt nature 
the beginning of the semester, or who have special problems. pils’ abilities from records and more 
during the semester. May arrange a interviews. ape 
visiting day for entering pupils, or Assists pupils in selecting tenth- Knowledge of high school clude 
arrange for orientation programs in grade program as a first step in their curriculum, college entrance ‘yping 
the auditorium or during home-room plan for senior high school educa- requirements, educational ing, tr 
periods after pupils are enrolled. tion. Keeps informed regarding the quirements for specific profes 
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Analysis of Duties 


curriculum offerings in the senior 
high schools, supplies copies of high 
school handbook to home-room 
teachers and their groups for dis- 
cussion, advises with individual pu- 
pils regarding programs, checks pro- 
gram plans and assignment cards. In 
some instances, counselor confers 
individually with all ninth-grade pu- 
pils regarding senior high school 
program. In other instances, coun- 
selor sees pupils referred because 
their plans seemed inappropriate. 

Works in close co-operation with 
the testing program in the building. 
Assists the principal in arranging 
a schedule, working with testing staff 
in administering tests, interprets test 
results to teachers, records test data 
en cumulative record folders. 


Confers with and counsels pupils 
with specific problems of school and 
personal adjustment. This means 
working individually with pupils re- 
ferred by teachers including those 
who are failing in schoolwork, those 
socially maladjusted, not working up 
to capacity, having problems of vo- 
cational or educational choice. This 
counseling ranges from very brief, 
single interviews with pupils pre- 
senting minor problems, to very 
thorough case studies involving test- 
ing and interviewing, not only with 
pupils but with teachers, parents, 
and others in order to get insight 
into the reasons for pupils’ behavior 
and to get the co-operation, assist- 
ance, and advice of these persons in 
handling pupils. 


Works closely with teachers in all 
problems involving pupil adjustment. 
This may involve leading discussion 
in teachers’ meetings, presenting pu- 
pil case studies, holding individual 
conferences with teachers. It involves 
giving information and aid to home- 
room and classroom teachers. 


Clerical Work. Some of these 
clerical duties handled by counselors 
require the use of professional judg- 
ment and skills that are rightly as- 
sociated with counseling. Examples 
of these are: Checking on test scor- 
ing; figuring medians, preparing bul- 
letins; working with pupil records. 
Other clerical duties are of such a 
nature that they could be handled 
More expeditiously and with less 
expense by a school clerk. These in- 
clude checking files, typing letters, 
typing interview notes, alphabetiz- 
ing, transferring data to other records. 


Knowledge and Skills Needed 


sions and other occupations. 

Insight into the abilities 
needed for success in high 
school courses. 


Thorough understanding of 
the principles of measurement, 
knowledge of various kinds of 
tests, ability to use statistical 
measures involved in testing, 
judgment and insight into the 
meaning of test results. Ability 
to interpret test results to 
teachers and parents. Excellent 
judgment in evaluating test 
results as they pertain to in- 
dividual pupils. 


Understanding of pupils’ be- 
havior, insight into their at- 
titudes, abilities, and responses. 
Ability to get their confidence 
and co-operation. Skills in the 
use of tests, interviews, etc. 
Ability to work with adults 
and to give them insight into 
pupils’ behavior. 


Thorough knowledge of pu- 
pil personnel techniques, abil- 
ity to speak before groups and 
to organize discussions. Ability 
to work with and aid adults. 


Clerical skills. 


Analysis of Duties 


Confers with parents concerning 
problems of students. Secures infor- 
mation concerning background of 
student, helps them understand the 
schools’ viewpoint, assists them in 
understanding pupils’ problems, gets 
their co-operation in working to- 
gether with the school in helping 
student find a solution to his prob- 
lem. 


Visits homes of students when oc- 
casion requires. Secures information 
concerning home conditions of stu- 
dents as they relate to his problem. 


Refers pupils for after-school or 
Saturday work and suggests jobs for 
pupils leaving school. This involves 
keeping in touch with the employ- 
ment office, posting bulletins, listing 
jobs, advising pupils regarding a 
specific job, making out job referral 
cards. 


Teaches one or two classes. 


Handles orientation and scheduling 
of new pupils and of incoming stu- 
dents. Confers with pupils being ad- 
mitted to the school or transferred 
at the beginning or during the se- 
mester, evaluates their credits, and 
assists them in selecting a program. 
May arrange for orientation pro- 
gram for pupils new to the building, 
gives pertinent information about 
new pupils to teachers. Makes pro- 
grams for entering students. Some 
counselors interview all pupils in 
the school during each semester, for 
purposes of orientation and program 
planning. 


Advises with pupils regarding 
choice of electives during their period 
in high school. Keeps a program card 
for each pupil and advises with each 
pupil who wishes to make any 
definite change in the program made 
at the time he entered school. 


Advises with pupils regarding voca- 
tional planning and further training. 
Involves advising with pupils regard- 
ing the selection of suitable college 
and other schools, assisting pupils 
in getting scholarships, helping them 
to fill out college admission blanks, 
conferring with them regarding vari- 
ous vocations, helping them to ap- 
praise their abilities and interests for 
various vocations and various college 
and trade schools. 


Knowledge and Skills Needed 


Ability to work with parents 
and secure their sympathetic 
co-operation. 


Ability to observe in an 
understanding and discrimin- 
ating manner and later record 
significant observations. 


Placement skills. 


Same skills as required of 
classroom teacher in similar 
field. 


Knowledge of senior high 
school program of studies and 
entrance routines. Ability to 
organize, to work with others, 
to interview, to evaluate cred- 
its, to estimate abilities of 
pupils from records. 


Very complete knowledge of 
the high school curriculum, 
rules and regulations for grad- 
uation, system of accounting 
credits, abilities needed for 
various courses, college en- 
trance requirements for vari- 
ous other schools and occupa- 
tions. Ability to interview and 
advise individual pupils _re- 
garding programs. Guidance 
skills including ability to ap- 
praise pupils’ aptitudes. 


Knowledge of college en- 
trance requirements and col- 
lege curriculum, college costs. 
Knowledge of other educa- 
tional opportunities. Knowl- 
edge of vocations and training 
needed for them. Skills in 
educational counseling, ability 
to work with pupils, insight 
into pupils’ abilities, good judg- 
ment. 

Personality that invites the 
confidence of students. 
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Analysis of Duties 


Checks credits for high school 
graduation and for college entrance 
and helps plan programs which as- 
sure their meeting necessary require- 
ments. 

Advises with boys entering and in 
military service. This includes ad- 
vising with boys regarding various 
branches of the service, arranging 
for them to take such tests as may 
be desirable. Involves corresponding 
with men in the service, evaluating 
their military credit and advising 
them as to what further training 
they should take in order to com- 
plete requirements for high school 
graduation. It also includes confer- 
ring with veterans who wish to re- 
turn to high school and helping them 
get adjusted if they return to school. 


Interviews and counsels with pu- 
pils who are failing in school, pupils 
who are not working up to capacity, 
these presenting any special problems 
due to physical disabilities, financial 
difficulties, unsatisfactory social ad- 
justments, or problems of vocational 
choice. In handling such cases the 
counselor works closely with other 
members of the staff, interviews 
teachers, deans, nurse, and others, 
makes a definite effort to report 
back to the teacher. These cases vary 
from minor cases involving a single 
interview to cases involving extensive 
testing, thorough case studies, and 
repeated interviews. 

Handles employment, including 
routines for excusing people for 
Christmas work. Helps pupils who 
need it to get after-school work, 
advises pupils regarding hours and 
types of work, assists graduates in 
finding suitable full-time employ- 
ment, works with the central office 
in publicizing employment opportun- 
ities and employment regulations. 
Issues card of introduction, receives 
calls from employers, selects and 
refers pupils for jobs. 


May arrange group conferences for 
the discussion of the college entrance 
requirements, various occupations, 
military services, employment pos- 
sibilities, and other matters of com- 
mon interest to a group of pupils. 


May issue questionnaires to find 
out what problems students wish to 
have discussed. May arrange for 
outside speakers and hold meetings 
as indicated. 


Writes letters of reference for pu- 
pils who are in school or who have 
left school. Fills out rating scales. 
This involves looking up school rec- 
ords of individual pupils, interview- 
ing teachers regarding them, and 


Knowledge and Skills Needed 


Knowledge of the accredit- 
ing system of both high school 
and college. 


Keeping up to date on selec- 
tive service directives and en- 
listment programs. Knowledge 
of the military accrediting 
rules. Skill in educational ad- 
visement. Ability to deal with 
young adults. 


Interviewing and counseling 
skills. Understanding of the 
emotional problems of adoles- 
cents, ability to get the con- 
fidence of pupils, ability to 
work with others. Ability to 
make case studies. 


Knowledge of employment 
conditions, labor laws, place- 
ment skills, knowledge of 
occupations. 


Ability to meet with and 
get the co-operation of persons 
in the community, ability to 
arrange and preside at meet- 
ings. 


Ability to interpret pupil rec- 
ords, to write letters. 


Analysis of Duties 


assembling information and trans- 
lating it into letters of the type 
indicated above. 


Confers with pupils withdrawing 
from school for the purpose of trying 
to make any adjustment which would 
enable them to stay in school, to 
talk over the possibilities of other 
types of training, to discuss jobs and 
to make them feel that they are 
welcome if they care to return. 


Confers with teachers in regard to 
individual pupils who present par- 
ticular problems, assists them to get 
insight into pupils’ behavior, helps 
them to interpret test records and 
pupil personnel records, gets their 
co-operation in making adjustments 
for pupils presenting particular prob- 
lems. Works with the nurse, deans, 
principal, and others in handling 
problems which are primarily the re- 
sponsibility of these other workers. 


Does clerical work involved in 
the routines and services mentioned 
above. Some of this clerical work 
involves counseling skills but a good 
deal of it is clerical work of a rou- 
tine nature such as alphabetizing, 
checking cards, making out pass 
slips, typing letters, writing inter- 
view notes, pulling cards from the 
files, returning cards to files. 


Confers with parents concerning 
problems of students. Secures infor- 
mation concerning the background 
of student, helps them understand 
the school’s viewpoint, assists them 
in understanding pupil’s problems, 
gets their co-operation in working 
together with the school in helping 
the student find a solution to his 
problems. 


Visits homes of students when oc- 
casion requires. Secures information 
concerning home conditions of stu- 
dents as they relate to his problems. 


Knowledge and Skills Needed 


Counseling skills. 


Ability to work with other 
adults, thorough knowledge of 
personnel work. 


Clerical skills. 


Ability to work with parents 
and secure their sympathetic 
co-operation. 


Ability to observe in an un- 
derstanding and discriminating 
manner and later record sig- 
nificant observations. 





One entire wall section of the exhibition area at the 

Industrial-Arts Fair, Chicago, Ill., was taken up by the 

winning entries in the wrought metal division. All entries 
were displayed behind glass or other protection 
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The Student Demonstration 


RALPH B. POPKIN 


Paso Robles Union High School 
Paso Robles, Calif. 


The demonstration has long been recog- 
nized as one of the most effective teach- 
ing devices by teachers of industrial arts 
and vocational education. However, the 
student-demonstration has been generally 
overlooked. This method deserves much 
more widespread recognition and its use 
can be developed to achieve many desirable 
ends. As a teaching technique, it is par- 
ticularly well adapted to teaching high 
school juniors and seniors. 

The method consists simply of demon- 
strations prepared for and performed by 
the students. It is generally recognized 
that students of high school age can be 
expected to carry on some project involving 
research and organization. In an activity 
program, such as industrial arts or voca- 
tional education, the possibility of applying 
this technique is no less. plausible. 

The benefits accruing to students and 
teacher alike from this method are many 
and its use can be developed to a degree 
assuring success. Students will get the 
benefits of discovering for themselves many 
skills and much information which they 
might otherwise miss. They would ex- 
perience the problems involved in prepar- 
ing and organizing a lesson. In their pres- 
entations, students will have opportunities 
to develop language skills and develop 
abilities of expressing ideas in a variety 
of ways. Students, observing others like 
themselves presenting the demonstrations 
will be encouraged with the feeling that 
they, too, can perform as well as their 
fellows. Finally, the teacher will be re- 
warded by the opportunity to observe the 
language and techniques that students use 
when called upon to act in a capacity 
similar to his own. 

There are a number of considerations 
which may influence the use of the student- 
demonstrations. Students may be allowed 
to select from a list of processes the ones 
which they wish to demonstrate or the 
teacher may assign the subjects for demon- 
Stration to those for whom, in his judg- 
ment, they are best fitted. The assignments 
should be simple and clear and they should 
be made well in advance. Since the skills 
required in each demonstration should be 


within the capacity of the student-demon- 
strator, the teacher should be well aware 
of the abilities of the individual students. 

The teacher should help the student 
prepare for his demonstration. In general, 
the accepted procedures for demonstrations 
will be used. The teacher can recommend 
references to each student for his assign- 
ment. Each student should have oppor- 
tunities for practicing the skills involved 
and the teacher should rehearse each stu- 
dent-demonstrator with the idea of improv- 
ing the demonstration. It would be well 
to check the effectiveness of all student- 


demonstrations and supplement them when 
necessary. 

With regard to the problem of teacher 
recruitment, students showing interest and 
ability in handling these demonstrations 
can be encouraged to consider teaching 
as a career. Very often, teachers recognize 
good prospective teachers but have little 
opportunity to develop an interest in teach- 
ing. Very often these students are unin- 
tentionally used as chore boys. It would 
appear that this method, if properly used, 
can be a distinct contribution to the teacher 
recruitment movement. 





GIVE US A DREAM 


AUBURN J. LAMB 
Riverdale, Md. 


Oh you teachers, please give 
us a dream; 
an American dream — 
Of good soil rich with 
fruitfulness of promise; 
Of dogged men who wrest 
the richness of earth from fallow acres. 
Let us capture the thrill of 
ploughed fields and ripe grain; 
The pride of reaped harvests 
(where once there was none; ) 
And the deep, full joy of winning 
against the tenacity of nature. 


Give us a dream, our own 
native dream — 

Of long, flat lowlands stretching 
patiently; 

Of limitless plains reaching 
beyond our sight; 

Of rolling hills and mountains; 
of peaks and valleys; 

Of rugged shorelines and wide 
expanses of glistening sand; 

Of every conceivable contour 
rising out of the mass of our America! 


Let us hear with emotion — 
the rhythm of factories, 
the roar of the trains, 
the throbbing of liners, 
the drone of airplanes. 


Let us feel with elation — 
the joy of our living, 
the surge of new life; 
the breath of free wind, 
the freedom from strife. 
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Yes, give us a dream, our own 
personal dream — 
Where we may see life and live 
life with every young part 
of ourselves alive, 
Full of the song and the pulse 
of this land that is ours. 


Let us pray with devotion — 
Oh, give us a dream 
because we are young 
and terribly eager 
to use a new tongue! 


Help us learn the relation — 
of country and city, 
of ocean and river; 
of freedom and slavery, 
of grabber and giver. 


Give us a dream; a vision sublime — 
Of a good God, a kind God, 

who actually loves 
His children, no matter what 

church they endow with their faith. 


Yes, give us a dream, you teachers 
who chart 
Our course through the subjects 
you teach to the tune of 
your consciences — 


Give us a dream; an American 
dream, 

Because we are young and this 
is our land! 


”™ 
> 





Dependents of deceased veterans draw- 
ing V-A compensation and pension pay- 
ments on July 31, 1950, included 400,192 
widows; 300,301 children; and 294,646 
dependent parents. 
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THE INDEX OF VOLUME 39 

The December, 1950, issue of INpus- 
TRIAL ARTS AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
again brings to you an index of all that 
has appeared during this year in your 
professional shop teacher’s magazine. 

It may interest the reader that 220 
authors have contributed to the material 
that has been presented to them during 
the year 1950. The articles cover a wide 
variety of reading matter on the sub- 
jects of industrial arts and vocational 
education. It is interesting to note that 
the men who contributed this vast 
amount of reading matter come from ele- 
mentary schools, junior and senior high, 
trade, and adult education schools, and 
teacher-training institutions situated in 
many cities and states in our country. 

The index for Volume 39 has been 
placed on pages 395 to 398 inclusive. It 
has been stitched into the middle of this 
issue so that it can be removed readily 
by those who wish to bind the ten sepa- 
rate numbers into a single volume. 


THE AVA CONVENTION AT 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 

Miami is a name that may well attract 
thousands of visitors who choose to go 
to that city for a great variety of reasons. 

It is located on Biscayne Bay on the 
east coast of Florida and is one of the 
large cities of the south. It has a sub- 
tropical climate and is visited yearly by 
thousands of tourists. 

It is located about 150 miles north of 
the tropics and hence is admirably sit- 
uated for the growing of citrus fruits 
and winter vegetables with which it can 
supply the northern markets. It also 
exports great quantities of fish. 

Besides a fine public school system 
and many private schools, there is the 
University of Miami, at Coral Gables, 
a short distance outside of Miami, which 
may well attract the visiting members of 
the American Vocational Association. 

Miami is anxious to play host to the 
teachers of industrial arts and vocational 
education. The difficulties that are con- 
fronting those who are engaged in these 
two fields of educational work may well 





prompt all who are interested to accept 
the invitation of this southern city to 
convene and study the many problems 
that confront them, and at the same time 
see something of southern culture. 


PREPARING FOR 1951 

Quite a large part of the school year 
1950-51 has already elapsed and it may 
be time to cast an appraising eye on 
what has been accomplished in your 
school shop so far. 

Have you made a personal checkup 
of your work and its effect on the stu- 
dent? If you have, you may have dis- 
covered why so many of your students 
succeed only in a very indifferent man- 
ner. They are not doing better, probably, 
because your instruction lacks punch 
and decisiveness. If you find out that 
something is wrong, spend no time in 
idle lamenting or in seeking a scapegoat 
for your shortcomings. 

As a matter of fact, little is gained if 
you do find someone else to blame for 
work that is poorly done. It is far better 
to get to work at once, and see whether 
a remedy can be found. You know that 
if you do nothing to correct the errors 
that may have occurred, your students 
will go out into life handicapped by 
what they did not get in your classes. 

Take a look around your shop again, 
and try to determine what may be done 
to make it a better place in which to 
teach and learn. Check up, for instance, 
whether the materials used in your shop 
are stored so they are easily accessible. 

Probably you made a good resolution 
in September relative to the appearance 
of the material on your bulletin board. 
Is it still in presentable condition ? When 
has the material on it been changed 
lately? Have your students learned to 
consult it regularly ? Have they acquired 
the habit of bringing material to you 
that might be used on the bulletin board ? 

How does your safety instruction 
function? Have you worked out a pro- 
gram that seems to fit your shop. 

Have your students learned some- 
thing about the materials they are using 
in your shop? Do they know where the 
raw material comes from, where it is 
processed, how it is transported from its 
source to the point where it is to be 
used by your students ? 

Do the students know something 
about the tools that they are using? 
Many more suggestions could be listed, 





but those given, if checked up, will show 
whether your 1950-51 shop is an im. 
provement over last years. 


PETER COOPER 

On November 1, 1950, the New York 
City schools selected Peter Cooper, the 
founder of Cooper Union, as “a symbol 
of enduring American ideals” for pres. 
entation to the city’s high school sty- 
dents. That this signal honor should be 
shown to a single individual proves that 
the man is worthy of some study. 

He was born in New York City on 
February 12, 1791. He received practi- 
cally no schooling. As a young boy he 
worked with his father; but when he 
was 17 he was apprenticed to a New 
York coachbuilder. Even then his in- 
ventive genius became apparent. One of 
his inventions during his apprenticeship 
was a machine for mortising hubs. When 
he became 21, he was employed in a 
plant making machines for shearing 
cloth, and some years later he went 
into business for himself, making this 
kind of machinery. Next he engaged in 
making furniture and after he sold that 
business he operated a grocery store. The 
money he made in this business he then 
invested in buying a glue and isinglass 
factory. This venture also prospered and 
gave him an opportunity to start the 
Canton Ironworks in Baltimore, Md. 
which really laid the foundation for his 
future wealth. About 1830 he designed 
and constructed the first locomotive 
built in America — the “Tom Thumb.” 
His next venture was to build a rolling 
mill in New York. Then, in 1845 he 
started a new rolling mill in Trenton, 
N. J. The first structural beams were 
rolled by him in this plant. 

He also bought iron mines from which 
the ore could be brought to his foundries 
for the making of Bessemer steel. 

Cyrus Fields’ scheme of laying the 
Atlantic Cable interested Cooper im- 
mensely, and seeing its possibilities he 
freely gave financial support. 

His greatest philanthropic monument, 
however, is Cooper Union in New York 
City which he established in 1859, and 
which is still in operation. Its free day 
and evening classes in art and engineer- 
ing, its museum for the arts of decora- 
tion, and its large library are a fitting 
memorial to a great man and a fine 
“symbol of enduring American ideals” 
for the youth of today. 
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Private Trade Teacher Characteristics 


EDWARD K. HANKIN 


Assistant Professor of Education 

Vocational Teacher Education 
Department 

University of Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Proprietary trade schools have expanded 
greatly in the past few years. Increased 
enrollments in established schools repre- 
sent part of this expansion, but most of it 
is in new schools which have opened in 
response to the stimulus of recently avail- 
able tuition payments. A recent Veterans 
Administration report, as quoted in the 
public press, states that of 8800 proprie- 
tary trade schools operating in October, 
1949, 5600 opened since June, 1944. An 
officer of a national federation of such 
schools has stated that his association ties 
together more than 7000 private trade 
schools enrolling over 2%4 million students. 

Applying estimates of two classes of 15 
students per teacher to these figures indi- 
cates an average of ten teachers per school. 
Pennsylvania averages almost eight in- 
structors per school, with over 400 schools 
and more than 3000 instructors. These 
averages applied to the reported number 
of mew schools gives a total number be- 
tween 45,000 and 56,000 instructors. 
Added to these are the number of new 
instructors employed by _ established 
schools to cover their expanded program. 

Not all teachers in these new and ex- 
panded schools are new to the teaching 
ranks. Some transferred from public 
schools; from either the regular or the 
War Production Training Program. Others 
are former teachers who returned to teach- 
ing after an interim period of industrial 
or other nonteaching employment. But 
many are teaching for their first time, and 
it is these to whom the attention of this 
article is directed. In Pennsylvania, where 
persons without adequate previous teach- 
ing experience have been required to enroll 
in professional courses of education, ap- 
proximately 40 per cent of the total have 
enrolled at this writing. This percentage of 
the above nationwide figures indicates that 
probably there are from 18,000 to 22,000 
new vocational shop teachers presently 
employed in private trade schools. 

Both public school administrators and 
vocational teachers in general have an 


interest in this new group of shop teachers. 
Especially as the training program for 
veterans is curtailed, many of these per- 
sons will look to the public schools for 
employment. The question arises as to 
their qualifications and characteristics, de- 
termining in part how they might fill the 
demand for shop teachers in the public 
schools. 

A brief study has been made of certain 
characteristics of one group of proprietary 
trade school teachers who have enrolled in 
Vocational Teacher Education courses at 
the University of Pennsylvania. Their en- 
rollment is in compliance with the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Public Instruction 
Policy, which reads as follows: 


A teacher shall have had successful 
teaching experience or, having a practical 
background only, must be participating 
satisfactorily in a vocational teacher edu- 
cation program at the rate of 4 credits per 
year to an accrued minimum of 10 credits.? 


Through the operation of this policy more 
than 1200 teachers have enrolled in such 
courses throughout the state, 290 of whom 
are included in this study. To provide for 
an appraisal of findings, a parallel study 
was made of 145 other persons enrolled in 
similar courses in preparation for public 
vocational school teaching. 

As compared with the public school 


1Regulations Governing Registration of Private Trade 
Schools and Classes, Pennsylvania Department of Public 
Instruction, Bulletin No. 450, Harrisburg, Pa., 1948. 





group, the private vocational teachers, on 
the average: 
are six years older; 

—have four additional years of total 
employment ; 

—have four additional years of em- 
ployment at the vocations they are 
teaching; 

—had 1.4 years less schooling; 

— scored 4% grade years lower in a 
standardized mental ability test; 

— represent 46 occupational groups, as 
compared to 24 for the public school 
group. 


In every characteristic studied, the 
private school teachers are more widely 
spread, as indicated by both the ranges 
and the quartile deviations. 

Figure 1 shows the frequency distribu- 
tions of the two groups based on age. The 
pertinent features of these distributions 
are as follows: 

Three fourths of the public school group 
are younger than half of the private school 
teachers. Almost one fourth of the private 
school teachers are over age 50, an age 
at which some states and districts either 
refuse or discourage employment as public 
school teachers. 

Frequency distributions on the basis of 
total years of employment and years em- 
ployed at vocation taught are shown for 
both groups in Figure 2. Features of these 
distributions are as follows: 
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Frequency distributions based on age 
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Range Median N Q1 Q3 Q 
22-80 40 288 33 49 8 
19-56 34 137 29 39 5 


Private 
Public 


Total Years of Employment 
Range Median N Q1 Q3 Q 


0-65 20 273 13 30 8% 
1-35 16 143 11 21 5 


Private 
Public 


Years Employed at Trade Taught 

Range Median N Q1 Q3 @Q 
0-65 18 285 9 25 8 
1-30 14 143 8 10 5 


Private 

Public 

The cases of private school teachers fall- 
ing at the lower end of the scale is ac- 
counted for by a Pennsylvania policy per- 
mitting graduates of the school as a 
limited proportion of the teachers. These 
are first employed as assistant teachers, 
and many at the same time enroll in pro- 
fessional courses. 

Although public school teachers in Penn- 
sylvania are required to have six years of 
trade experience, three years of this may 
be represented by graduation from an ap- 
proved secondary vocational school, or a 
technical college. Some, while accumulating 
the necessary additional vocational expe- 
rience in industry, enroll in teacher edu- 
cation courses. 

Relative academic and abstract qualifi- 
cations depend in part upon the amount 
of formal schooling, and the time elapsed 
since school experience. The latter can be 
inferred from the frequency distribution 
on age and total years of employment. 
The former is shown in the following nu- 
merical frequency distribution. 

From these data it is evident that on 
the average, the private school group has 
less schooling and has been longer away 
from school. This lower level of academic 
qualification is reflected in a lower quality 
of performance in professional teacher 
education courses. In closely controlled 
situations, with almost identical instruction 
and evaluation, the achievement of the 
private school teacher, on the average, is 
decidedly below that of the public school 
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group. Here too, however, there was a 
GRADES COMPLETED 
Elementary High College Average 
Pepvesver eo 123 4 22386 s 
Private 285 11 1 3 9 37 19 34 24 113 144 8 § 12 3 10.9 
Public 139 1 4 12 8 75 11 11 8 7 2 12.3 





greater spread of performance for the pri- 
vate school teachers, and some of them 
compared favorably with the best of the 
public school group. 
In one vocational teacher education 
course the Army Alpha Examination’ is 
"Army Group Examination Alpha, Bureau of Educa- 


tional Measurements, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kans., 1919, 1939. 


administered as a demonstration of stand- 
ardized mental ability testing. For the 
purpose of this study the scores made by 
the two groups were recorded and fre- 
quency distributions plotted as shown in 
Figure 3. 

Features of these distributions are as 
follows: 


40 50 60 10 
YEARS EMPLOYED AT TRADE TAUGHT 


Frequency distribution showing years of employment 


Range Median N Q1 @Q3 @Q 
Private 19-204 105% 160 81% 130% 243 
Public 65-195 138 117117 160 as 
Compared with publishers’ grade norms 
the private teachers are on a level midway 
between high school freshmen and high 
school sophomores, while the public school 
group performed on the level of college 
sophomores. These comparisons hold for 
the medians and quartiles with the excep 
tion of the third quartile for the private 
school group, which is slightly above the 
75th centile norm for high school sopho 
mores. 





*Manual of Instructions, Army Alpha Intelligence Tet, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kans., 1939, 
p. il. 
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Greatest differences between the two 
groups are found in the occupations they 
represent. The private school group is 
teaching in almost twice as many fields as 
those of the public school group. Many of 
the private school occupations are foreign 
to those normally found in public school 
programs. 

The following listing gives first the fields 
common to both groups, and then those 
found exclusively in the private or public 
school groups, in that order. For purposes 
of comparison, the distribution is shown 


in both per cent and number of cases. 
Private Public 
Per Per 
Occupations cent No. cent No. 
Automotive — body repair 339 33S S 
Automotive — general 6.6 19 23.1 33 
Bricklaying 66 19 07 1 
Cabinetmaking 21 6 O7 1 
Carpentry 80 23 56 8 
Drafting (mechanical) 0.7 2 49 7 
Electrical — general 59 17 63 9 
Meat cutting 45 13 07 1 
Printing — hand composition 
and presswork ar 2 SS §& 
Radio and television 3.5 10 42 6 
Refrigeration 43 @ 3S § 
Sheet-metal working or 2 Be § 
Tailoring 70 20 28 4 
Upholstering 28 8 14 2 
Watch repairing 1 3 6214 «(3 
Private School Only 
Per 
Occupations cent No. 
Advertising layout 03 1 
Aeronautics 0.7 2 
Automotive — painting 0.7 2 
Chick sexing 0.7 2 
Commercial art 10 3 
Dental mechanics Qs 1 
Dressmaking 10 3 
Electrical —armature winding 1.0 3 
Engraving 24 #7 
Furniture repair and refinishing 0.7 2 
Furrier 14 4 
Linoleum laying 5.2 14 
Meat boning 2.1 6 
Mortician 0.7 2 


50 160 170 180 





PRIVATE SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 
N=160 
MEDIAN = 1054 

Q=25 


90 200 210 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 


N=ll 
MEDIAN = 138 
Q=21.5 
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Frequency distributions of Army Alpha Test scores 


Per 
Occupations cent No. 
Nursing — practical 03 1 
Oil-heat installation and repair 2.1 6 
Office-equipment repair 24 7 
Ornamental ironwork 03 1 
Painting and paperhanging 98 28 
Photography es 1 
Plumbing 14 4 
Printing — linotype 03 1 
Printing — monotype 03 1 
Printing — offset 03 1 
Shoe repair _* oe 
Sign painting 12@ 3 
Silk screen printing Gr 2 
Slip covering 0.7 2 
Tile setting 0.7 2 
Window display 10 3 
Public School Only 
Per 
cent No 
Automotive electrical 14 2 
Beauty culture 28 4 
Machine-shop practice 231 33 
Patternmaking (Wood) aa 6«C 
Restaurant practice Gy + 
Sewing — power machine 0.7 «#1 
Ship fitting 14 2 
Stenotyping 0.7 #1 
Welding 0.7 #1 
Totals 286 143 


Private school teachers include 30 occupa- 
tions not found in the public school group, 
and the public school group includes 9 
occupations not found in the private group. 
The two groups represent 15 occupations 
in common. 

Some significance might be attached to 
the fact that the private school teachers 
as a whole represent less technical occupa- 
tions than the public school group. To the 
extent that vocations are selective and 
educative, the differences shown in this 
study might have been expected. 

A majority of the private trade school 
teachers fall appreciably below the level 
of a comparable group of public school 
teachers. Because of their age and because 


their vocational fields are not commonly 
included in the public school vocational 
program, many are not potential public 
school teachers. Others disqualify because 
of limited academic qualities. There re- 
mains a relatively small group who would 
be welcome in any school faculty on the 
basis of their qualifications. Vocational 
educators would do well to identify these 
persons early and encourage them to pre- 
pare for and look forward to public school 
teaching. 





A student working at the milling 
machine in the metal shop at State 
Teachers College, Oswego, N. Y. 

Photograph submitted by Robert D. Helsby, 


industrial-arts instructor 
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COPPER BOWL 
REGINALD W. SWINYARD 


Instructor, Industrial Arts 
Martin Van Buren High School 
Kinderhook, N. Y. 


The bowl described herewith is an interest- 
ing little project that can be used for a 
comprehensive general shop, or a general 
metal shop. The variations of the size and 
shape of the bowl are almost limitless, de- 
pending upon its ultimate use. The bowl de- 
scribed here was made from a 6-in. disk of 
20-gauge copper, but a bowl made twice the 
size out of 16- or 14-gauge aluminum would 
make an attractive fruit bowl or centerpiece. 

Tools and Materials: bumping or raising 
hammer, hardwood block for raising (sand 
bag may be used), wood mallet, polished 
railroad spike, triangular file, fluting tool (or 





Copper bowl by Reginald W. Swinyard 


piece of brass rod forged to dull chisel shape), 
fluting block — shaped from 34-in. maple to 
conform to the shape of the bowl, buffer with 
rouge, tripoli wheels, fine steel wool, lacquer 
or wax. 


Procedure 
1. Start the raising process as shown in 
Figure 1. Beat the disk into a depression in 
the wood block, starting at the center of the 
disk and working toward the outside edge. 
Revolve the disk as you work and lift the 
edge as shown in Figure 2 until the bowl is 
raised approximately 1% in. If the copper 
becomes too hard to work easily, anneal it by 
heating it to a cherry red, then quench in a 
50 to 1 solution of water and sulphuric acid. 
This softens the metal so the raising process 
can be continued, and cleans it at the same 
time. 
2. Smooth out any bumps in the bowl by 
inverting it over the railroad spike and tap- 
ping it with a wood mallet. 
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Making a copper bowl 


3. Shape the bottom of the bowl as shown 
in Figure 3. Use the wood mallet and strike 
the center of the bowl until a depression is 
formed, then tap along the ridge of the bot- 
tom until the bottom is approximately 2 in. 
in diameter. 

4. Smooth out the wrinkles formed in the 
edge of the bowl by placing it over the rail- 
road spike, Figure 4, and tapping it with the 
wood mallet. Flare the edge slightly as shown. 
If the railroad spike is polished, it will not 
mar the metal. 

5. Shape the hardwood fluting block to fit 
the contour of the bowl, and file a V down 
through the center with a triangular file, 
Figure 6. Lay out the number of flutes desired 
around the edge of the bowl, in this case, 15. 


The flutes are about 1% in. apart and 1 in. 
long. Start fluting at the edge of the bowl 
and work toward the center, Figure 5. 

6. The bowl is scalloped as shown in Fig- 
ure 6. The triangular file is used where the 
flutes meet the edge of the bowl. Round the 
sharp corners of the scallops by rolling the 
file to the left and right after you have filed 
the V. 

7. Invert the bowl over the %-in. hole 
bored into a hardwood block and dome the 
edges slightly with the ball-peen hammer, 
Figure 7. 

8. Polish the bowl with steel wool, buff with 
tripoli, then rouge. Wash off traces of rouge 
and lacquer or wax the bowl to prevent 
tarnishing. 


(Note: After removing index, treat pages 394 and 399 as consecutive pages.) 
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Plastic Pipe Rack. wee eee we © & © byJomR Wainer 


1 ENLARGE BASE AND PEDESTAL TO FULL SIZE. 
| 











5. THE UPPER SUPPORT 


IS MADE FROM PLASTIC 
& THICK. 5 WIDE AND 75 
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NOTCHED TO TAKE 





2 
UPPER SUPPORT. 
5 LONG. A WOOD FORN- 
4 : ING JIG IS MADE TO 
5 7 SQUARES THE SHAPE SHOWN 
: BELOW. THE PLASTIC 
\S BENT To THIS 
POSITION OF BOTTOM 
PIPE SUPPORT. SHAPE. 
! a 

2. TRANSFER THESE PATTERNS TO Z of 

THICK PLASTIC. USE YOUR OWN CHOICE Leon * 

OF COLORS. 
4. SMOOTH AND ROUND ALL EDGES EXCEPT THE 








| BOTTOM Of THE PEDESTAL WITH A FILE AND 
SANDPAPER. FINISH BY CAREFULLY POLISHING. 

4 To BEND THE BOTTOM PIPE suPPORT_ A JIG OF 6. AFTER THE PLASTIC HAS COOLED 
THE FOLLOWING SIZE AND SHAPE 1S MADE FROM 3 WOOD. ENOUGH TO HOLD ITS SHAPE 

MAKE THE SUPPORT FROM HEAT THE ENDS UNTIL THEY ARE 

A PIECE OF PLASTIC x hy PLIABLE, BEND THEM TO THE 

TRIM THE EXCESS. FINISH 7. AsseMBie WITH AGOOD GRADE 

BY CAREFULLY POLISHING. OF CEMENT. 


Plastic pipe rack submitted by John R. Walker, Bel Air, Md. 




















APPLICATION OF COPPER FOIL when used with fine cabinet woods such as of furniture for it may be used very effec- 
TO FURNITURE walnut, mahogany, or maple. Copper foil work tively in the home for decorative purposes 
is by no means limited to surface enrichment such as plaques, panels, and pictures, as shown 
WELCOME E. WRIGHT 
Department of Industrial Education 
A. & M. College of Texas 
College Station Tex. 








a. One of the most interesting and effective 
7] means of vitalizing and enriching the surfaces 
of projects made of unattractive woods is 
z- through the use of tooled copper foil. This 
type of surface decoration is inexpensive; yet 
e by applying good design and through proper 
e application, a very attractive and expensive 
d looking product will result. In this respect, 
tooled copper foil serves the same decorative 
le purpose as veneers. 
e A chest of drawers, a bed, a table lamp, 
t, or a desk made of willow, poplar, gum, or 
pine with tooled copper foil surface treatment 
h has all the character and finesse of an ex- 
e pensive piece of veneered furniture. The 
it craftsman or student of furniture design will 


find copper foil work attractive and pleasing Fig. 1 Fig. 2 
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Fig. 3 


in Figures 1, 2, and 3. The industrial-arts 
teacher will find this to be a type of hand- 
craft which requires little motivation because 
metal tooling attracts and holds the interest 
of the novice as well as the skilled craftsman. 

The popularity of the work is due probably 
to the workability of the soft and pliable 
metal and the ease of design execution. The 
beginner will find he needs to master rela- 
tively few rather simple tool operations in 
the tooling of a design. If the following pro- 
cedure is applied, the novice should encounter 
little difficulty in achieving the desired results. 
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Fig. 5. 


Design 

1. The beginner may find it desirable to 
copy a simple design from one of the com- 
mercial folders of designs or he may create 
a design. A design of simple lines and with 
few details such as Figure 2 will be a good 
beginning project. 

2. After selecting or creating a design it 
should be sketched on tracing paper or bond 
paper. 

3. The lines of the design should be dark 
enough so they may be seen clearly from the 
reverse side of the paper. 


Transferring the Design 

1. Place a sheet of 36-gauge copper foil of 
the desired size on a pad, consisting of two 
newspaper sheets on a smooth surface, with 
the selected face surface of the copper foil 
down. 

2. Place the design over the sheet of copper 
foil and fasten securely with tape. Note: The 
direction in which the figure is to face, the 
left or the right, will be controlled by placing 
either the original or the reverse side of the 
design next to the metal. 

3. Trace the lines of the design with a 
pencil using average writing pressure. Even 
though this procedure leaves a clear sharp 
impression on the copper, many craftsmen 
prefer to place a piece of carbon paper be- 
tween the pattern and the copper. 

4. Be sure you have traced all lines before 
removing the design. 

5. Remove the design sheet and retrace 
design on the copper foil with the tracing tip 
of a leather modeling tool. 


Details of electric lamp 


Tooling the Design 

1. Place the sheet of copper on a resilient 
surface, such as newspaper sheets, paper 
towels, or layers of felt, with the flat surface 
of the copper down. 

2. Use the tip of the spoon end of the 
leather modeling tool or an orange stick and 
press the metal down in the area of the design 
which is to be raised on the face surface. 
Note: Work only a small portion of the de- 
sign at a time, such as a leaf, a petal of a 
flower, a stem, etc. 

3. Reverse metal foil (face up) and place 
on a flat hard surface such as marble or plate 
glass and outline the raised portion of the 
design resulting from operation 2. This may 
be accomplished with the tip of the spoon end 
of the modeling tool. 

4. Continue operations 2 and 3, alternately, 
until the design is completely tooled. 

5. In the process of tooling the design, 
care should be taken to keep the background 
smooth on the face surface. This may be 
accomplished by rubbing the background 
lightly with a tool made from a %e by % by 
5-in. piece of maple, shaped on one end like 
a wood lathe skew chisel. This operation 
should be performed with the back surface 
placed on a hard surface. 


Finishing the Copper Foil 

1. Polish the face surface with No. 3/0 
steel wool. 

2. Dip in or apply a warm solution made 
of 1 pint of water and several small grains of 
liver of sulphur. 

3. Let metal dry. 
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Fig. 6. Detail of copper foil envelope for electric lamp 


4. High-light metal by rubbing with No. 
3/0 steel wool until desired effect is achieved. 

5. Lacquer immediately to prevent oxida- 
tion, or apply a coat of wax. 

6. Fill depressed areas of back surface with 
filler such as plastic wood or “metal filler.” 
The filling of these areas prevents crushing 
of the design from the front side. 


Mounting the Copper Foil 

The method of mounting the finished cop- 
per will be determined by the use that is to 
be made of it. When attaching the work to a 
wall plaque as in Figure 2 or a panel as in 
Figure 3, escutcheon pins, % in. long, are used. 
If the copper foil is to be used as a picture 
as in Figure 1, the craftsman may attach the 
work to a panel with %-in. wire brads and 
mount it in the picture frame or attach it 
directly to the frame. 


Table Lamp of Copper Foil 

The following procedure was used in con- 
structing the table lamp shown in Figure 4. 

1. Construct a 3% by 3% by 12-in. column 
out of scrap pine. This may be made from a 
piece of 4 by 4 pine or it may be built up 
as shown in Figure 5. 

2. Make provision for wiring and attaching 
light fixture to lamp column. 

3. Square up stock for base to the required 
dimensions. The base for the lamp shown in 
Figure 4 was made of scrap pine. 

4. Attach molding to base. Inexpensive pic- 
ture molding was used on the lamp shown. 

5. Center column on base and make tem- 
Porary attachment with flathead screws. 

6. Remove the column from the base and 


mark in such a manner that the original screw 
holes may be matched up in the final assembly. 

7. Sand the base thoroughly and apply a 
suitable finish. The base of the lamp shown 
in Figure 4 was finished by applying three 
coats of “focal green.” After the third coat 
had dried thoroughly, it was high-lighted with 
burnt umber. 

8. Secure copper foil design for lamp and 
make a template similar to the one in Fig- 
ure 6. 

9. Cut a piece of copper foil the desired 
size and follow the procedure for tooling 
copper as given. 

10. After the design has been tooled, shape 
and fold the copper sheet around the column 
and attach with escutcheon pins. Place the 
pins about % in. apart. Nore: More desirable 
effects may be obtained if the finish on the 
copper foil work is applied, in this case, after 
the foil has been attached to the lamp column. 

11. Attach column to base. Make sure that 
original screw holes, located in step 5, are 
lined up and used. 

12. Attach small finish molding at top and 
bottom of column to cover edges of copper 
foil. Inexpensive picture molding may be used 
for this purpose. 

13. Apply same finish to molding as was 
applied to base. 

14. Attach light socket and wire up lamp. 

15. Apply a coat of wax to lamp. 





By May 1, 1950, a total of 769 dis- 
abled veterans obtained government grants 
for homes especially designed for “wheel- 
chair living.” The grants totaled more 
than $7,000,000. 


MAKING A B POWER SUPPLY FOR 
A PORTABLE RADIO 


DAVID LUBELL 

State University of New York 
N.Y.S. College for Teachers 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


The project described in this article is both 
informative and practical. It is readily adapt- 
able to a general-shop course. This project 
does not necessarily come of compulsion but 
rather as a need. It is a likelihood that there 
are quite a few students in a shop class that 
have a portable radio at home that they feel 
they would like to electrify. 

By making use of a surplus or even a new 
100ma. selenium rectifier (cost about 90 cents), 
the transformer may be eliminated. This also 
serves as an example of a means of rectifica- 
tion other than the vacuum tube. Care should 
be taken so that you get the polarity con- 
nected properly since the flow of current the 
wrong way breaks down the selenium coating 
thus destroying its rectifying powers. Usually 
the polarity is marked plainly on the rectifier 
itself. 

Of course, the filter is essential and for 
that you can use a %4-watt, 6800-ohm carbon 
resistor and a 20-20 mf., 150 w.v.d.c. electro- 
lytic capacitor. After the filter I used a %- 
watt 1500-ohm carbon resistor since I wanted 
to drop the voltage still further, because I 
wanted to make a 67%4-volt B battery. If 
this resistor is not put in the circuit the 
output is approximately 90 volts d.c. 





SCHEMATIC 
6800 n 1500 n 
we WY 
[ | 


10V AC “ ' 675V OC 


Then taking the snap connectors from an 
old worn-out battery I connected these to 
the ends, lacquering one red and the other 
black. If a piece of sheet metal is available 
it can be used to encase the unit so that it 
is the same size as the battery. The selenium 
rectifier is so constructed that you can put 
a bolt through it and you will not short it 
out. It is suggested that you put some holes 
in the case since some heat is developed by 
the rectifier and resistors. Then the conven- 
tional two prong plug is connected and the 
B eliminator is complete. 

The A battery is still a necessity, how- 
ever, since the heater circuit is usually wired 
in parallel and the selenium rectifiers do not 
deliver sufficient current. However, the most 
costly item is substituted and at the same 
time basic electrical concepts are learned by 
this simple project. 

If the parts are not readily obtainable in 
your locality they can be purchased by mail 
from Allied Radio at a cost of approximately 
$1.50. This, too, acquaints the pupil with a 
radio supply house and in the event he culti- 
vates radio as his hobby he will know what 
the parts cost and where to buy them. And 
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incidentally, the costly B battery is elimi- 
nated if he wants to use the portable radio 
on house current. 


BILL OF MATERIAL 


1 selenium rectifier 100 ma. 

1 carbon resistor % watt 1500 ohms 

1 carbon resistor ¥% watt 6800 ohms 

1 electrolytic capacitor 20-20 mf. 150 working 

volts d.c. 

1 male plug 

2 snap connectors 

6 feet electric wire 

Solder, bolt (for rectifier), suitable case either of 
metal or heavy cardboard. 


PROJECT MANUAL FOR SPUN 
CANDLESTICKS 


EMERSON WILLIAM MANZER 
State Teachers College 
Platteville, Wis. 


The project manual might be termed pack- 
aged information for it contains all the what- 
to-do-next information required by the stu- 
dent who chooses to make the project and it 





Fig. 3. 
operation. 


Starting the spinning 
Note position of 
fulcrum pin and spinning 
toolrest 


also contains the necessary information re- 
quired by the instructor who must provide the 
supplies and materials for the shop. In these 
days of large classes it is quite imperative to 
employ some sort of teaching aid to motivate 
the classwork and to answer the “What should 
I do next?” questions. Working from detailed 
directions is good training for students. They 
learn to follow instructions, obtain the re- 





* 


Fig. 4. Centering the disk with 
back stick 


quired tools and materials, and proceed under 
their own steam which is what they will be 
required to do later on in life. The instructor 
is given more opportunity to supervise the 
work instead of directing each step. It is a 
well-known fact that many students are very 
proficient at following instructions. The many 
hobbies, cultivated by students, have been de- 
veloped by individual instruction and self- 
direction. 

The project manual consists of various sec- 
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Details of chucks for parts D and E. (At right) Fig. 5. Details of candlestick 
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tions which give direction and key points for 
the making of the various parts required for 
the project itself, and also for the construc- 
tion of the various parts, required to do the 
job. For example, Project No. 1, spun candle- 
stick in modern design, section one, lists 
(a) the materials required, (5) supplies re- 
quired, and (c) the equipment required. The 
student gets out his own stock, supplies, and 
equipment, from this part of the project man- 
ual. He only obtains assistance from the in- 
structor when it is needed. If the instructor 
has his supplies organized for the various 
projects, that will be made from the project 
manuals, it will be a comparatively easy job 
for the student to obtain the required mate- 
rials and supplies. 

Section two gives the necessary information 
for making the chuck required for spinning 
part D of the project. Under directions the 


student is told what size to cut the wood for 
the chuck. Under the key points he is told how 
to locate the center of the block for the re- 
quired 5-in. circle. The next step is to band- 
saw the stock to the scribed line. Key points 
tell him how to set the guard on the band saw 
and how to start the cut. Step number three 
under the directions tells how to fasten the 
block to the faceplate while key points tell 
him to bore pilot holes for the screws and 
how to make the screws enter the wood easily. 
Directions for the fourth step tell the student 
to turn the block to the largest possible di- 
ameter and to cut the face of the block so 
that the taper will come to a diameter of 1% 
in. This might be a step where the student 
will require some assistance from the instruc- 
tor who will be free to give assistance because 
he is not being bombarded with trivial ques- 
tions. By following the directions, the student 


will be able to complete the making of the 
spinning chuck without too much help from 
his instructor. At the bottom of each page 
there is a reference to related or specific tech- 
nical information which the student must read 
before the job is started. 

By putting each student on his own he will 
be learning by doing the job himself and 
seeking help when he cannot master a situa- 
tion. The more we can get from a student who 
explores the job himself, the more effective 
will be our work. Teaching a student when 
a need has developed is effective teaching. 
Teaching aids such as the project manual 
will give time for this effective teaching. 

The project manual described in this article 
is made up of 8% by 11-in. sheets of mimeo- 
graphed or ditto material and the necessary 
drawings in ditto or blueprint form. Each 
manual has a printed cover. 





MATERIALS REQUIRED 


1. Wood 

No. of 

pieces Name of part 
2 B— Candleholder 


Material Size 
Maple, walnut, tu- 
lip, or any other 


rare wood 1% in. sq. x 11%¢ in. 
2 C—Base Same wood %x 17x liin. 
1 D—Chuck for candlestick Maple, birch, dog- 
tray wood, or other hard- 


wood not less 14%x5x5in. 
Maple, birch, dog- 


wood, or other hard- 


1 E£— Chuck for turning 
candleholder 


Part B and Part C wood 7qx3%x 3 in. 
1 F —Follow block used for 

spinning tray and also 

making the holder and 

base Hard or softwood 1x1%x1%in. 


2. Metal 

2 Metal disks or circles 5 in. in diameter. For a good quality job use 
16-ga. metal — aluminum, copper, or pewter. 18-ga. will spin easier but 
will not give the best quality. 


SUPPLIES REQUIRED 


. Sandpaper — % sheet No. 6/0; % sheet No. 0. 

. Steel wool — Small bunch fine No. 5/0 if possible. 

. Emery cloth —Y% sheet No. 321 Aloxite cloth. 

. Screws — Six No. 8 f.h.b. wood screws to fasten chuck to lathe faceplate. 
Length depends upon the thickness of the faceplate and the thickness of 
the wood. Three No. 6 by %-in. f.h.b. 

. Lacquer — 4 pint clear lacquer for metal and wood. 

Thinner — Small amount required. 

. Brush —1-in. for lacquering metal and wood. 


od 


EQUIPMENT REQUIRED 


— 


. Tools 

Screw driver to fit slot of No. 6 screws; %-in. drill; drill size of screw 
shank; countersink bit; 1%4,-in. drill (Forstner drill bit or -blacksmith’s) ; 
*Y%o-in. drill; 6-in. dividers; 6-in. outside calipers; rule; %-in. drill. 

Lathe tools; spinning tools; ball-bearing back center; spinning tool rest. 
2. Machines 
Drill press; wood lathe; band saw; disk or belt sander; buffer. 


Section Two: Making the Spinning Chuck — Part D 





Directions Key Points 


Cut a solid or built-up block of 





Draw diagonal lines from cor- 





maple or birch, thick enough to 
turn to shape shown in Figure 1. 
Band-saw to the circular line 
scribed on the block. 


ner to corner to locate the center 
of the block. Scribe 5-in. diameter 
circle with dividers. 

Set band-saw guard about % in. 
above the wood block. Start the 


Directions 





Key Points 





saw into the cross grain of the 
block. 





Fasten block to a_ faceplate 
using screws of a proper length 
and size. Center the block on the 
faceplate. 


Bore pilot hole for each screw. 
Use drill smaller than the screw. 
Put dab of soap or wax on end 
of screws. 





Turn block to largest diameter 
possible. Cut face of block so that 
the taper will come to a diameter 
of 1% in. on front. 


Dull lathe tools are hard to use. 
Always sharpen tools before turn- 
ing any job. 





Sand chuck well to remove all 
rough spots, especially end grain 
of wood. Keep face of the chuck 
flat. 


A smooth surface is required 
for all spinning chucks. 





Do not remove chuck from 
faceplate until all spinning has 
been completed. 

Note: If the shop has a tap 
with the same number of threads 
as the lathe spindle, the chuck 
may be drilled and tapped. This 
method does not tie up plates. 


Mark the faceplate with a cen- 
ter punch and directly opposite 
this mark, punch the chuck. If 
the chuck is removed from the 
face-plate these two marks will 
show where to place the chuck on 
the faceplate if further spinning 
is done. 





Reference: “Information and Operation Units,” Machine Woodwork- 
ing, Smith (Wichita, Kans.: McCormick-Mathers Publishing Co.), 


pages 29-39, 63-71. 


Section Three: Making the Turning Chuck — Part E 





Directions 


Key Points 





Cut wood for chuck Z 3% in. 
square and thick enough to turn 
to the required shape shown in F. 


Draw diagonal lines from cor- 
ner to corner to locate the center 
of the block. Scribe a 3%-in. D 
circle with dividers. 





Band-saw to the circular line 
scribed on the block. Do not 
undercut the line. Always leave a 
cutting line. Finish to the line. 


Set band-saw guard about % in. 
above the wood block. Start the 
saw into the cross grain of the 
wood. 





Fasten the block to a faceplate 
using screws of proper size and 
length. 


Do not use a faceplate with a 
center screw. Bore a pilot hole for 
each screw. 





Turn the block to the largest 
diameter possible. Turn the hub 


Place drill chuck in the tail- 
stock of the lathe. Insert a %-in. 
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Directions 
on the face of the block % in. 
long and 1% in. in diameter. Lo- 
cate the exact center of the turned 
block with the point of a turning 
tool. Set dividers for % in. and 
mark the 1-in. hole, Do this while 
the block is revolving in the lathe. 
Now cut the 1-in. hole in the block 
using a narrow skew chisel. Hole 
is to be % in. deep. 


Key Points 





drill and bore a lead hole. Use 
l-in. taper shank drill placed in 
the tailstock of the lathe and 
bore a 1-in. hole % in. deep in 
the block. Use a slow lathe speed, 
or turn by hand. 

Note: This is an alternate 
method for boring the 1-in. hole 
required for the 1-in. dowel plug. 
Use either one of the methods. 








Fit dowel plug, 1 in. D by 
1% in. long, in the hole. Glue if 
necessary. Now turn the protrud- 
ing end of the dowel plug down 
to fit the %e-in. hole in the 
candleholder part. If the plug is 
turned too small a piece of scotch 
tape will probably remedy the 
error. 


Since the regular lathe centers 
cannot be used on part B, this 
plug and follow block method will 
hold and turn the candleholder 
block while it is being turned to 
size and shape. 





Reference: Information and Operation Units in Machine Woodwork- 
ing, Smith (Wichita, Kans.: The McCormick-Mathers Publishing Co.), 


pages 36-39. 


Section Four: Making the Follow Block — Part F 





Directions 


Key Points 





Cut wood for follow block 1% 
by 1% by 1 in. Pine wood may 
be used. Find center of block and 
scribe a circle 1% in. in diameter. 


Thickness of the block must not 
vary. This is essential. Both sides 
must be parallel. Select good solid 
wood that will not split under 
pressure exerted on the follow 
block. 








Band-saw to the circular line 
scribed on the block. 


Set band-saw guard % in. above 
the wood block. 





Bore a hole in the center of 
the block approximately % in. 
deep and *%2 in. in diameter. If 
a *%»-in. drill is not at hand, use 
a %-in. twist drill and a power 
drill press. Be sure that the flat 
table of the drill press is at right 
angles with the drill. 


The hole in the follow block 
must be a trifle larger than the 
end of the ball-bearing back cen- 
ter as the block must turn freely 
on the center. Small piece of wax 
placed in the hole will aid in the 
turning of the block. 





Place the follow block on the 
end of the ball-bearing back cen- 
ter. Place chuck, part D, on lathe 
spindle. Run the follow block up 
against the face of the chuck. 
This is done with the hand wheel 
on the tailstock. Apply enough 
pressure to allow the block and 
the chuck to turn freely. Now 
turn the follow block round and 
sand the edges slightly. 


The face of the follow block 
and the face of the chuck D must 
be parallel—that is, they must 
fit exactly. If they do not fit 
evenly they will not hold the 
metal disk in place while it is 
being spun to its required shape. 
Do not apply too much pressure 
on the block. 





Note: A ball bearing back center is necessary for all metal spinning 
and for turning round jobs without centers. Circles of wood, plastics, 
cork, soft metal, and in some cases hard metal, may be turned to 
required diameters. The ball bearing back center multiplies the kind of 
work that can be done on a lathe. 


Section Five: Spinning the Metal Tray — Part A 
Key Points 


Turn on lathe and check the 
free running of the follow block. 
If too tight, place a dab of wax 





Directions 





Put chuck for part A on lathe 
spindle. Put follow block on end 
of ball-bearing back center. Run 








Directions 


Key Points 





follow block up to the face of 
the chuck. 


in the follow block hole to lubr- 
cate. 





Place the metal disk against the 
face of the chuck, centering disk 
as well as possible. Draw up the 
follow block so that it will not 
be tight against the disk but tight 
enough to hold the disk in place 
while it turns. 


Set lathe speed for 1800 rpm 
(revolutions per minute). Do not 
use too high a speed for begin. 
ners. Speed may be increased to 
2400 r.p.m. after some experience 
has been gained. Be sure that the 
tailstock is tightened. 





Place the spinning rest in the 
lathe tool rest holder. Have top 
of rest below the follow block 
and about 2 in. from the edge of 
the metal disk. The fulcrum pin 
should be just to the right of the 
metal disk. See Figure 3. Fasten 
the spinning rest securely. It must 
not move. 





Center the revolving disk, if 
necessary, touching the disk with 
the end of a % by 2 by 12-in. 
stick of wood. See Figure 4. Hold 
the stick in the left hand and on 
top of the spinning rest in a hori- 
zontal position. It is placed on 
the inside of the pin so that the 
pin will act as the fulcrum for 
the lever. After a few attempts at 
centering the disk the operator 
will not have any further trouble. 
Practice always makes toward 
perfection. 


Adjust tool rest for your own 
height and convenience. Experi- 
ence will be your best teacher in 
this case as well as in all others, 








While the off-center disk is re 
volving, the follow block is drawn 
back slightly by turning the tail- 
stock hand wheel with the right 
hand. As the pressure of the fol- 
low block is released and the 
pressure of the stick of wood in- 
creases on the edge of the disk, 
the disk will be moved into its 
center. When the disk revolves 
perfectly, quickly tighten the fol- 
low block against the disk. Then 
lock the tailstock spindle. 








Nore: A spinning rest is necessary for all spinning. Without this 
rest, and its fulcrum pin, it would be impossible to get the required 
pressure against the revolving disk of metal. 

References: “Units in Etching, Spinning, Raising, Tooling Metal,” 
Smith (Wichita, Kans.: The McCormick-Mathers Co.), pages 27-37. 
Metal Spinning, Regan and Smith (Milwaukee, Wis.: Bruce Pub- 


lishing Co.). 


Section Six: The Process of Spinning 





Directions 


Key Points 





Place the spinning tool, or an 
improvised spinning tool (piece 
of a broomstick or a piece of a 
long-handled shovel 36 in. long 
sanded smoothly on one end) 
under the pit of the right arm. 
Place the tool to the left of the 
fulcrum pin with the left hand 
holding the spinning tool against 
the pin. Place the end of the 
spinning tool against the revolv- 
ing disk just opposite the base of 
the chuck. See Figure 3. Apply 
pressure at this point and then 
gradually move the spinning tool 
to the outer edge of the disk. 
Ease the pressure as the tool 
reaches the edge of the disk, or 
otherwise it will bend the metal 
and cause ripples. Repeat this op- 
eration until the metal is laid 
against the chuck. 








"When spinning has been com- 
pleted remove the spinning rest 





Do not try to lay the metal 
against the chuck with one sweep 
of the spinning tool. Lubricate 
the metal disk with a piece of 
yellow laundry soap, by touch- 
ing the revolving disk with the 
soap. If the disk ripples, it may 
be straightened by holding a piece 
of wood opposite the spinning 
tool. The stick is held in the left 
hand, under the rest, with the 
thumb resting on top of the 
rest. If the metal has hardened 
it must be annealed by heating. 
If so, the metal should be cleaned 
in acid before further spinning is 
done. If not the metal scale will 
be forced into the surface of the 
metal. 


The cleaning of the metal in 
acid will remove any mill marks, 
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— Directions Key Points 





scratches, or other imperfections, 
and prepare the metal for buffing. 
Since a hole must be drilled in 
the center of the base of the 


and clean the metal with - fine 
emery cloth and steel wool. To 
clean the inside of the metal shell, 
turn it around, put the follow 


Directions 


Key Points 





and chuck £. Tum and finish 
base. Drill hole in center of base 
large enough to take the shank of 
the screw. Countersink the hole 


assembled. Use %-in. drill first 
to drill a pilot hole in the candle- 
holder, then enlarge the hole in 
the base for the screw shank. 
Countersink the holes. 


block against the inside of the 
shell, and apply the emery cloth 
and steel wool. Finish the edge 
of the shell with emery cloth, 
thus removing sharp corners and 
improving the finished edge which 
will later be buffed. Should it be 
necessary to trim the edge of the 


shell, the exact center must be 
located. Place the shell on the 
chuck and hold it on the chuck 
with a piece of steel wool held in 
the left hand. Emery the base 
with fine emery cloth, starting 
from the center and working to 
the outer edge. This will show the 
center required. Mark with punch. 


on one side. 





Reference: “Information and Operation Units” in Machine Wood- 
working (Wichita, Kans.: The McCormick-Mathers Publishing Co.), 
pages 24-25. 


Section Eight: Finishing and Assembly of Parts 





Directions Key Points 





shell, sharpen with an old file, 
chisel fashion, and hold the file 
on top of the spinning rest. Apply 
the tool as the metal shell re- 
volves. 








If the hole is bored on the 
lathe, hold the metal shell on the 
chuck with a wad of steel wool, 
and bring the drill up and into 
the base with the hand wheel of 
the tailstock. 


Bore a hole in the center of the 
shell for the fastening screw. The 
hole should be the diameter of 
the screw shank. Drill the shell 
while it is on the chuck. Use 
drill press or a drill on the lathe 
as described in Section 3. 


Section Seven: Making the Wood Holder and Base — 
Parts B and C 


Buff metal on buffing wheel 
charged with tripoli to remove all 
emery and steel wool marks. Fin- 
ish buffing on a buffing wheel 
charged with a polish compound 
like rouge. 


After polishing the metal, clean 
off all polishing compound with a 
clean rag. Be very careful not to 
finger print the work. Hold with 
clean rag. 








Lacquer metal wth clear metal 
lacquer, cut % with thinner. If 
the metal shows varied colors the 
lacquer is too thin. Use a good 
fine hairbrush or spray the lac- 
quer. Let dry in dust-free air. 
The wood candleholder may be 
lacquered at the same time. How- 
ever, the wood will have to be 


Lacquer for metal must be thin. 
If too thick it will show brush 
marks. The final appearance of 
the job depends much upon the 
finish. When lacquering is all 
done, clean the brush well in thin- 
ner, and wrap it in paper to keep 
bristles straight. Seal lacquer can 
tightly for further use. 








Directions 





Cut a piece of 1 by 1% by 1%- 
in. wood for candleholder. Sand 
both ends until the piece is only 
156 in. long. 








Locate a center of finished 
block. Bore lengthwise hole 
through block using %-in. drill. 
Use drill press. Check table and 
drill for right angle. 








Bore a 1%g-in. hole 1% in. deep 
in the wood holder, using a slow 
speed on the drill press. 


Key Points 


Sand ends on disk sander using 
guide to assure parallel ends. Fin- 
ish lightly on belt sander. Re- 
move all sand marks on end. 





Hole will be used for lead hole 


for 1%e¢-in. drill and also for lead 
hole for fastening screw in base. 
Hold wood block in clamp while 
drilling. Hole must be accurately 
bored. 





Use a Forstner drill bit, a taper 
shank drill, or an auger bit with 
the top cut off and the lead screw 
or spur ground off. 





Place turning chuck, part Z, on 
the lathe spindle, follow block on 
the ball-bearing center, and the 
wood holder on the dowel plug. 
Draw up the follow block until 
it just presses against the end of 
the wood holder. Turn lathe by 
hand to see if all parts turn 
freely. If so, turn the wood holder 
to its required dimension of 1%- 
in. diameter and cut grooves as 
shown in Figure 5. After all turn- 
ing is done, sand the grooves and 
the rest of the block with fine 
sandpaper. 





Be sure the turning tools are 
sharp. Set calipers (outside cali- 
pers) to a 1%-in. plus, to allow 
for sanding. 

Sand off all marks and do not 
finger print the finished part. A 
natural finish will not cover any 
imperfections. Wrap finished work 
in paper until ready to apply clear 
lacquer. 





Directions 





Part C 





Key Points 





Cut wood for bases % by 1% 
by 1% in. Find center and scribe 
circle. Band-saw to scribed circle. 

Place base between follow block 


Be sure that the base is well 
finished. The two other holes in 
the base will be drilled when the 
base and the wood holder are 


rubbed down with very fine sand- 
paper and then lacquered again. 
The base requires the same treat- 
ment. 





The candles used in the candle- 
holder will require a rubber ring 
so that they will fit properly. 


After all parts are well dried, 
they may be assembled and the 
holes drilled for the base screws. 
The holes may be drilled in a 
preassembly if desired. 





Norte: If aluminum is used for the tray it may be finished in color 
providing it can be sent to a firm that does anodizing which is a 
process that produces the beautiful colors on aluminum ware shown 
in many of the best gift shops and stores. 

References: “Units in Etching, Spinning, Raising, and Tooling Metal,” 
Smith (Wichita, Kans.: The McCormick-Mathers Publishing Co.), 
pages 47-48. Instruction and Information Units for Hand Woodwork- 
ing, Douglass, Roberts (Wichita, Kans.: McCormick-Mathers Publish- 
ing Co.), pages 107-108. 





ROTARY TABLE ADAPTATION 


ARTHUR O. SCHRICKER 
University of California 
Santa Barbara College 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


School machine shops seldom have equipment to perform machining 
operations except those which are used constantly. However, on cer- 
tain occasions, a special operation requires special attachments. If the 
attachments are not available, the instructor must use his own 
ingenuity to “jury-rig” a setup. 

As the accompanying illustration shows, a dividing head can be 
rigged to do the work of a rotary table on a milling machine. In 
this case, a discarded faceplate was bored out and rebored with a 
thread to fit a Kempsmith dividirig head. A 10-in. faceplate is de- 
sirable as it will clear the table of the milling machine when its 
face is set perpendicular to the base. A larger faceplate can be 
used provided that riser blocks are placed under the dividing head. 
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Rotary table adaptation 


To facilitate centralizing of workpieces so 
that the centers of arcs will coincide with the 
center of the dividing head spindle, a centered 
disk can be made to set in a recess and cover 
the hole in the faceplate. Also, if when facing 
off the faceplate, concentric circles are cut 
with a 15-deg. angle pointed tool by %-in. 
increments similar to those found on inde- 
pendent-jaw chucks, job setup time can be 
reduced. These circles can be accurately cut 


by using the cross-feed dial for spacing, and 
the depth can be regulated by setting the com- 
pound rest parallel to the ways. 

The illustration shows a setup for milling a 
circular section at an angle of 45 deg. on a 
table saw cut-off fence preparatory to a 
graduating operation. Previous to this opera- 
tion, as the picture shows, an elongated cir- 
cular slot was milled on the same setup with 
the faceplate in a vertical position, thus com- 





pleting a job which would ordinarily require 
the use of a universal attachment, and a 
rotary table attachment. 


TRASH BUGGY 
Vv. C. SIMONS 
High School 


Manistee, Mich. 

Oil drums are plentiful and of little resale 
value. If one has a welding outfit the drums 
can easily be made into a very sturdy trash 





Trash buggy 


cart. The usual drum is too long. Cut the 
end off about 1% in. from the end. Cut off 
the amount the drum is too long, and weld the 
end back on. A length of 22 to 24 in. is about 
right. 

Two short pieces of angle iron welded on 
the bottom make a support for the axle. A 
piece of %-in. cold rolled shafting provides a 
good axle. Weld a washer 1% in. out from the 
drum for a wheel stop. Drill %e-in. holes near 
the end of the axle for cotter pins which are 
to keep the wheels on. The length of the axle 
and location of the holes will depend on the 
size of the wheel hub. A coat of enamel con- 
pletes the job. 
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ADJUSTABLE MONOGRAM 


BOOKRACK 
LOUIS F. BAROCCI 
High School 
Cudahy, Wis. 

This adjustable monogram bookrack makes 
a very interesting and fascinating project for 
either the junior or senior high school boy. 
The fact that practically all letters of the 
alphabet may be used makes the project 
doubly interesting as the student can make 
such a bookrack using the first letter of the 
name of the school he attends, or he can use 
his own initial. The bookrack may be finished 
natural, stained and varnished, or sprayed with 
lacquer. This project makes an ideal bookrack 
for the library and student study room. 


PLASTIC KEY-CHAIN HOLDER 
HAROLD G. HAHN 
Nebraska State Teachers College 
Chadron, Neb. 


A Project of Embedding in Plastic 
Any object less than the thickness of a 
penny can successfully be embedded between 
two pieces of Lucite or Plexiglas if a kitchen 
oven and hand shop tools are available. Small 





Monogram adjustable bookrack 


gauges of copper wire, obtainable from old 
transformers and other electrical equipment 
can be shaped into symbols, initials, and 
names, with very little practice. These figures 
can then be embedded for permanency in 
plastic and make a very attractive zipper pull 
or key-chain holder, 

Form figure or name to desired shape. 
Shine wire to high luster first and it will 
retain its brilliance after it is embedded. 

Place the name between two pieces of %-in. 
plastic, and the plastic between two pieces of 
%4-in. hardwood. Clamp together very snugly 
with two steel C clamps. 

















Place clamped plastic in oven and heat to 
300 deg. F. 
After the plastic has been heated at this 


temperature for two hours, remove from oven 


@) 


























with padded gloves and tighten C clamps. Be 
careful not to burn yourself. 

After the C clamps have been tightened 
with as much pressure as possible place plastic 
and jig back in oven and shut off heat. This 
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will allow plastic to cool slowly. When plastic 
is cool, remove clamps and hardwood boards. 

Using scratch awl, scribe desired design 
around embedded wire. Cut out with coping 
saw or jig saw. 

Sand plastic with wet or dry abrasive paper. 
Start with coarse 120-grit and finish with fine 
360-grit. Sand both sides and all edges. 


Mark hole for drill with scratch awl. 
Drill hole with %-in. drill. 
Insert key chain. 


THE SHOP CIRCLE 
JACK W. CHAPLIN 
Fremont High School 
Sunnyvale, Calif. 


In my high school machine-shop classes, I 
felt the need of a method to expedite normal 
classroom business procedure: taking roll, 
giving class announcements, holding class elec- 
tions, etc. On days when it was unnecessary 
for the students to gather in the lecture area 
of the shop, it was time-consuming and noisy 
getting this business accomplished. 

A solution was found in using the shop 
circle. A large circle was drawn on the floor 
in the assembly area of the machine shop. 
Large numbers in bright colors were painted 
around the circle. 

Each student is instructed to stand upon 
his number by the time the tardy bell rings. 
At that time the foreman takes his clip 
board which has an attendance sheet for his 
class and puts a check in the box which corre- 
sponds to the absent student’s number and the 
day of the week. By this means the forms are 
' standard and a minimum amount of clerical 
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After plastic has been sanded to a fine 
texture, polish with rouge coated buffing wheel. 
Then shine to higher brilliance with clean 
buffing wheel. Apply thin coat of protective 
wax. The shop circle 
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Roll call 


work is necessary. A good foreman can take 
roll in a few seconds. 

The students standing in a circle are in an 
excellent position to hear the shop announce- 
ments or even to watch a short demonstra- 
tion if it is necessary to give one at this time, 
A very light table and a portable blackboard 
are a great help in giving brief instructions 
here. 

The shop clean-up system is based on the 
student’s number. This does away with any 
feeling of discrimination. It also makes it 
possible for the same chart to be used for 
any number of classes since names are not 
used. The foreman again has his clip board 
to score the boys on their clean-up in the day’s 
block on the attendance sheet. 

The boys stand on their numbers again 
for dismissal at the end of the period. After 
reports have been heard from the toolman 
and foreman, the class is dismissed. 

An amazing amount of teamwork and 
awareness of group activity can be developed 
by this method. Noise and confusion are at 
a minimum. Each student has a specific place 
at which to stand, and knows what is ex 
pected of him. Straggling students are en- 
couraged by class members to be on time so 
the class can begin work or be dismissed. 
The individual student feels that he is in 
part responsible for the working of the class 
as a whole. 


COPPER INCENSE BURNER 
Cc. G. WALTERS 
Mainland High School 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 


The incense burner described in this article 
is a novel project that embodies several basic 
metalworking operations. It has quite a stu 
dent appeal, can be constructed in school 
shops having little equipment. 

The tepee is layed out by the conical 


method. Twenty-eight-gauge annealed copper 


is about the right weight for the tepee. Various 
Indian designs may be used. 
The tray is 20-gauge copper formed by 


spinning or raising, and may be planished, if 
desired. The burner assembly is soldered to 


the tray. 
The designs are either etched or scratched 


on the tepee. An antique finish is very effec- 
tive. Liver-of-sulphur and steel wool are used. 
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Care must be taken to give the right amount 
of rubbing to the designs so as to let them 
stand out. After the desired effect is obtained 
a thin coat of clear lacquer is brushed or 
sprayed on the project to preserve the finish. 


FOUR STUDENTS SENT TO THE 
CHICAGO GRAPHIC ARTS 
EXPOSITION 

WILBERT ROSENTHAL 
Chairman, Vocational Committee 
The Cincinnati Club of Printing House 

Craftsmen 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

The Cincinnati Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen sponsored an all-expense paid trip 
for four seniors of the Graphic Arts High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio, to the National 
Graphic Arts Exposition in Chicago. The group 
of four students and two faculty members 
visited the Exposition on Friday and Satur- 
day, September 22 and 23. 

Making the trip were Tom Davis, Ray 
Klette, James Willmes, Paul Riedel, and in- 
Structors Elmer Burkhardt and E. Frank 


Copper incense burner 





Students and teachers visit the 
Chicago Graphic Arts Exposition 


Glatthaar, presswork and composition teach- 
ers respectively. The four students were picked 
by the faculty of the High School of Graphic 
Arts and Printing from 29 members of the 
senior class as the four most likely to succeed 
in the graphic-arts industry. 

Details of this educational trip were worked 
out by the Graphic Arts High School Edu- 


cational Committee, of which Wilbert Rosen- 
thal is chairman. Members of the committee 
are Howard Keefe, Henry Pracejus, Carl 
Ford, and Frank Simpson. 

The four boys and two teachers attended 
the October 12 educational meeting of the 
Club and expressed their appreciation for the 
fine experience they had in Chicago. 

The Cincinnati Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen, through its school committee, is 
acting as an advisory group to the school and 
is leading a movement to get the right type 
person to attend the school. The club has the 
best interest of the industry in mind in fur- 
thering this project. In many other ways, the 
club encourages the present student body and 
instructors to make the most of the training 
facilities the city provides through this school. 

The following write-up of the Chicago trip 
was written by James Willmes, one of the 
senior class students selected to represent the 
school. 


Trip to Graphic Arts Exposition 
“Chicago or Bust!” could well have been 
the motto for Ray Klette, Tom Davis, Paul 
Riedel, and myself on Friday, September 22, 
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as we left for the Windy City accompanied by 
Elmer Burkhardt and E. Frank Glatthaar, as 
guests of the Cincinnati Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen. Our destination was the 
Graphic Arts Exposition, an awe-inspiring pres- 
entation of the most modern printing equip- 
ment in the world. 

Everything a graphic-arts enthusiast would 
hope to see could be found at the show, 
held once every decade. Letterpresses, offset 
presses, composing equipment and bindery 
equipment — the latest —all under one roof! 
Magnificent four-color presses in constant 
operation! Job presses that show perfect regis- 
ter! Type casting machines, collators, joggers, 
folders, photocomposition machines — every- 
thing! 

To realize the magnitude of the display, 
one should be informed of these facts: There 
were 338 display booths, ranging in size 
from 169 sq. ft. to 1340 sq. ft. with more 
than 300 firms participating. The display was 


opened daily from 1 o’clock p.m. to 10 o’clock 
p.m. from September 11 to 23, exclusive of 
Sunday, September 17. 

Mere words cannot express the gratitude 
that we four students feel for the Cincinnati 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen for making 
our trip possible. Our thanks can only come 
in later years as we devote ourselves to the 
graphic-arts industry. Thanks to a wonderful 
group of men from a grateful group of boys 
for making a dream a reality! 


DRAFTING ROOM AIDS 


JOHN A. CAREY 
Veterans Housing Project 
Mountain View, Calif. 


Cone Pencil Pointer 
To get a perfectly round point on a pencil 
a cylindrical section of sandpaper would ob- 
viously be better than the conventional flat 
pencil pointers. 


Le 


To construct a conical pencil pointer strike 
a 5¥-in. arc from the corner of a shee 
of fine sandpaper, cut it out, twist it into, 
cone (letting % in. lap over for strength), 
and secure with a piece of scotch or drafting 
tape. 

Sandpaper inserts can also be made in g 
similar manner by butting the ends together, 
and holding them in place with tape. Place 
the insert into the cone and tape that which 
sticks out (% in.) to the cone. 

A length of string with a knot in the end 
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so it will not pull out, can be placed inside 
if desired. In this way the cone pencil pointer 
can be hung near one’s work, ready to put a 
round sharp point on your pencils. 

The drawing of the cone pencil pointer will 
show how to make the layout if a different 
angle is desired. . 

Most draftsmen have some difficulty in 
spacing their section lines evenly. The trick of 
scratching a line on one’s triangle works satis- 
factorily in many cases, but for over-all 
neatness and control the section lines can be 
constructed very simply to give not only evenly 
spaced lines but any desired width of these 


lines. 
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Section line spacer 


To make the section lines, place the triangle 
on a piece of cardboard and trace the outline 
of the inside triangle upon it. With a pair of 
heavy scissors or tin snips cut out the pat- 
tern, trim the ends, and cut a slot in the 
bottom edge to be used for sliding and holding. 


Eraser Guide Substitute 
If a draftsman is caught without an eraser 
shield, he can use the slot in any double edged 
razor blade as a substitute. 





Substitute erasing shield 


CUTTING METRIC THREADS ON 
AN ENGINE LATHE 

L. H. BARDO 

Head, Machine Shop 

Williamsport Technical Institute 

Williamsport, Pa. 


In the machine shop of the Williamsport 
Technical Institute there are frequent calls 
to cut metric threads. 

The international metric thread system has 
been adopted by the International Standards 


Bey SO TOOTH GEAR DIRECTLY BEHIND) 
THE 127 TOOTH GEAR DRIVING THE! 


% 
Gearing up tor cutting metric tnrcuus 


Association, by most European countries 
using the metric system. 

The metric thread is used on our spark 
plugs and other parts being made for foreign 
countries. Therefore, it becomes necessary to 
make metric taps and dies for this type of 
work. This is not new but very seldom do 
we see a lathe set up for this purpose in our 
various machine shops. In the machine shop 
of the Williamsport Technical Institute we 
have designed and developed a complete gear 
train for a 14-in. South Bend lathe. This train 
of gears is mounted on an arm and can be 
applied to the lathe by simply removing the 
standard gear train. This eliminates dis- 








mantling the standard gear train on the lathe. 

To cut a metric thread we need only de- 
termine the number of threads per centimeter. 
The quick change gears on the lathe are then 
set for the number of threads per inch; actu- 
ally we will be cutting the required pitch in 
millimeters. This is determined by the follow- 
ing method. 

Since one inch is equal to 2.54 centi- 
meters, and 50 being the first whole number 
that 2.54 can be multiplied by to obtain a 
whole number, then 
_1_X_50 equals 50 teeth, gear on stud. 
2.54 x 50 equals 127 teeth, gear on screw. 

When these gears are used in a train of 
gears connecting the spindle and the lead 
screw, the lathe may be used for cutting a 
given number of threads in a centimeter by 
using in addition to the translating gears ELL 
the same gears that are normally used for a 
similar number of threads per inch. 

Example: To cut 2mm. pitch. 

There are 10 millimeters in a centimeter, 

2 (pitch of thread in mm.) 


then, 10 (millimeters in a centimeter) 
equals 5 threads per cm. 





To cut 2mm. pitch or 5 threads per cm. 
(and translating gears are used). Gears for 
cutting 5 threads to the inch can be used. 
The translating gears are used in conjunction 
to the regular gears. Set up the train using 
the same gears that are now used on the stud 
and screw respectively. The driving gears are 
the 50 tooth and the present stud gear. The 





Drafting instrument cabinet submitted by C. H. Burger, 
Senior High School, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
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driven gears are the 127 tooth and the present 
screw gear. Any mm. pitch thread can be cut 
in this manner providing the number of 
threads per cm. correspond to the number of 
threads per inch. 

Most millimeter threads can be cut on the 
standard American national lead screw lathe. 


1 mm. pitch equals 10 threads per cm. or 
set up to cut 10 threads per in. 


1.25 mm. pitch equals 8 threads per cm. or 
set up to cut 8 threads per in. 


2 mm. pitch equals 5 threads per cm. or 
set up to cut 5 threads per in. 


2.5 mm. pitch equals 4 threads per cm. or 
set up to cut 4 threads per in. 
Any thread per cm. can be figured by using, 
B 10 
Pitch in mm. 
The calculations were compiled from the 


Machinery Handbook and Machine Shop 
Work by the Industrial Press. 


GUN CASE 
R. E. JENNINGS 
Head, Industrial Arts Department 


San Benito County High School 
and Junior College 


Hollister, Calif. 
This gun case will be popular with y 
and old alike. A gun case of nice quality and 


good design is always in demand. 
The case should be made of a good hard. 
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wood and finished natural to make it durable 
and practicable. 

The cabinet to the right in the lower por- 
tion of the case may be replaced by two 
drawers if desirable. 

Plastics can be incorporated nicely into this 
project, since 3/16-in. Plexiglas may be used 
in the doors instead of glass. The initial cost 
may be a little greater, but in the long run 
it will probably be cheaper, for if the glass 
is broken just once the initial cost of plastic 
will be justified. A nice feature about the 
plastic is that it is light and it is possible to 
carve some wild fowl or other object upon it 
which helps to make the case more unique. 

The door and drawer pulls are made of % 
strips of plastic and the base is of wood. The 
plastic is clear and the wood dark, making an 
excellent contrast. A small jig should be made 
and the plastic can be bent by placing it in 
an oven or over a small hot plate and heating 
it to 270 deg. F. It is also desirable to polish 
the plastic on a buffer. A hack saw or any 
metal cutting blade can be used to cut the 
plastic, and it can be sanded with No. 320 
wet-or-dry abrasive paper to take off the 
rough edges. 

If a small strip of felt is placed in the gun 
barrel support it will protect the barrel and 
add to the good looks of the case. 

A bullet friction catch is suggested rather 
than the usual spring steel friction catch. 

It may be necessary to move the lower gun 
support backward or forward depending on the 
length of the gun barrels. 





Fig. 1. 


The vapor grinder ready for operation 





Gun cabinet 


A VAPOR GRINDER FOR THE 
SCHOOL SHOP 
KENNETH BAKER 
Graduate Student 
Ohio University 
Athens, Ohio 


The average industrial-arts teacher is aware 
that his students frequently burn the temper 


out of tools when they attempt to grind them. 
Tool burning can be cut to a minimum by 
making use of vapor grinding. Through ex- 
perimentation it has been found that tools 
are kept several hundred degrees cooler dur- 
ing grinding by the vapor process. A solution 
of soapless powder, vegetable oil, boraxo, and 
water is used as a coolant.! The liquid is run 
into the wheel which is forced out on the 
cutting edge by centrifugal force. The liquid 
changes to a vapor at the point of contact, 
which in turn carries the heat away from the 
tool. 

A simple dry grinder can easily be converted 
to a vapor type grinder by utilizing the at- 
tachment illustrated. The attachment makes 
an ideal aluminum casting problem for the 
foundry and machine-shop classes. A pattern 
and a core will have to be made for the cone 
shell. Figure 2 shows the pattern core, core 
box, and pattern for the cone. The pattern 
and core box can easily be made on any lathe. 

The only machining necessary is facing off 
the casting, cutting a groove for a felt gas- 
ket, and drilling a hole to fit an arbor. Eight 
holes are drilled at the base of the cone for 
the liquid to pass into the wheel. 

In a shop that is not equipped for foundry 
work a cone can be spun on a form mounted 
on a lathe. This cone is then soldered to a 


1Popular Mechanics Magazine, January, 1950. “The 
most effective coolant determined by experiment is % 
teaspoonful of soapless laundry powder dissolved in % 
pint of cold water. Add 6 to 8 drops of cooking oil and 
a pinch of boraxo.’””— Courtesy Popular Mechanics Maga- 
zine, Chicago, Ill. 
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Fig. 3. 


Details of vapor grinder parts 
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Fig. 4. Details of tank 
disk in which a groove for a gasket has been 
cut; nine holes are drilled through the disk, 
one for an arbor and eight for liquid ports. 
The tank can be made from a tin can. A 
seat and bushing are made from a brass rod; 
the needle from a threaded length of brazing 
rod. A short piece of copper tubing is used 
to carry the liquid from the tank into the 
cone. The tank is supported by means of flat 
strip of steel, which fits into a socket sol- 
dered to the tank. See Figures 1 and 4. 
Start the wheel with the drip regulated at 
a rate of one drop per second. The grinding 
operation can begin when the grinder has run 
for several seconds and droplets form on a 
tool that is held near the cutting edge of the 
wheel. It is then possible to grind any cut- 
ting tool with little danger of burning the 
hair edge. 


TEACHING AID FOR FOUNDRY 
AND PATTERNMAKING 
RALPH D. POPKIN 
Paso Robles Union High School 
Paso Robles, Calif. 


In teaching patternmaking and foundry 
work in industrial-arts or vocational courses, 
it is important that students acquire a num- 
ber of concepts involving the processes of 
molding. The molding processes include mold- 
ing different kinds of patterns, each present- 
ing a different problem. The instructor can 
contribute to his students’ understanding of 
these concepts with the use of a series of 
permanent molds which can be made quite 
cheaply and quickly. All the allowances such 
as draft, shake, and shrinkage can be easily 
demonstrated in a permanent mold. The plac- 
ing of a pattern, venting, gates, and risers 
can also be shown. The single pattern, split 
pattern, the use of cores, chaplets, inserts, 
and other elements of patternmaking can also 
be demonstrated through a series of perma- 
nent molds. 





Permanent Molds 

The permanent molds, made of plaster of 
Paris can be simple or elaborate as the in- 
structor chooses. Wooden flasks, similar to 
foundry flasks, can be used as part of this 
teaching aid or the molds can be formed 
in a removable wooden flask. To make the 
permanent mold, simply use a plaster of Paris 
paste instead of molding sand. Coat the 
pattern with a layer of paraffin and place it 
on the molding board in the drag. Pour the 
plaster of Paris paste and allow it to set. 
Coat the parting with paraffin and complete 
the molding process. After the mold sets, 
warm it on a radiator or in the sun and 
separate the cope and drag, then remove the 
pattern. The sprue hole, gates, risers, and 
vents can then be drilled and cut into the 
permanent mold. Clean all the surfaces of 
the mold and paint the plaster to simulate 
the color of the sand used in the foundry. The 
pattern cavities can be painted in contrasting 
colors. Core prints can be painted in appro- 
priate colors. The plaster of Paris can be 
broken out with little difficulty if it is 
desirable to replace the mold. If a more per- 
manent mold is required, a rich mixture of 
fine sand and cement can be used instead 
of the plaster. However, it would be wise to 
cast in the sprue hole, gates, and risers. 

This aid can also be used in teaching 
jewelry casting, art metal casting, and in 
related information courses. 


BARREL HOLDS VISE 


E. V. REYNER 
Townsend, Mont. 


A vise may be made portable yet stable by 
setting it in a 20-gallon oil drum filled with 
concrete as did Lloyd Heberle, industrial-arts 
instructor, of Townsend, Mont. The vise is 
easily moved to give clearance for long work 
or for short pieces in crowded locations. The 
worker can also get to either side or end of 





lota Chapter, lota Lambda Sigma fraternity 


Those initiated into the fraternity are (kneeling): Edward Plevyak, Curtis 

Gable, Carl Guss, Charles Wilde, Frank Prescott, Clarence Walters, Ronald Kiehl 

(Standing, first row): Ralph Eshleman, Joe Koehler, William Seal, George 

Freeman, Richard Shiffer, Elwood Kramer, C. W. Lubbe, Paul Eshleman, 

faculty adviser. (Second row): Albert Phy, James Long, Ronald Richards, 
Robert Hill, John Martyn, James Seitz, Robert Benson 








Oil barrel as a vise holder 


the work with ease. The vise may be easily 
rolled into a pickup for use in field repairing 


1OTA LAMBDA SIGMA INITIATES 
Iota Chapter at Millersville State Teaches 
College, Millersville, Pa. of the Iota Lambds 
Sigma, National Industrial Education fraternity, 
inducted the following new members at its spring 
initiation. 
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~ u TODAY'S Graphic Arts Justruction 







\ OFFSET’S 
A MUST! 








Offset is already as essential a part of modern printing as letterpress, 

‘ and is growing rapidly in importance. Practically any shop the student 

Other ATF Equipment eventually enters will have an offset department, usually equipped 
Available for School Shops with one or more ATF Chief offset presses. For the same reasons 
that printers choose ATF Chiefs for high quality, fast and profitable 
production, these presses offer numerous advantages for student in- 
struction. Their design and construction are easy to understand, their 
complete facilities and simple adjustments for the finest offset work 
are readily mastered by the students. What they learn on a Chief 
will give them complete command of any other sheet-fed offset press. 


ATF Kelly Presses 

ATF Little Giant Automatic Jobber 
ATF Process Cameras 

Offset Platemaking Equipment 
Lens-O-Matic Diaphragm Control 
ATF-Macbeth pH Meter 


Composing Room Cabinets Write for detailed information on the AT F Chiefs and other AT F equipment for graphic arts 
Vandercook Proof Presses instruction, as well as for complete cooperation in laying out and planning the department. 


The greatest variety of foundry type 


in the world and every item America ni Type F oul nders (22) 


needed for composition, 


presswork and bindery Department of Education 200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 
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Drill or test for reading architect's scale. Submitted by Glendon O. Arvin, assistant professor of technical 
drawing, Bradley University, Peoria, Ill. 
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Continuous research to 
improve fine materials . . . 
High testing standards to 
maintain high quality . . . 
Variety to fit your 
requirements exactly... 


Whatever your problem, 
whatever your purpose, 
whatever your need, 

POST products mean a better 


end result for you. 


Drawing Instruments 
Slide Rules 

T Squares 

Triangles 


Drawing Boards 














Drawing Paper 


See usat 
BOOTH *50 e cosa 
A-V-A+ CONVENTION Senaien, Haine, ond 


MIAMI, FLA. Industrial Arts 


NOV. 27- DEC. 2 


Drawing Ink 


























e The Frederick POST Company 


3650 NORTH AVONDALE AVENUE + CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS © Los Angeles * Chicago * Milwaukee * Detroit * Houston 


Distributors in all Principal Cities 


FOR EVERY PLAN YOU MAKE...THERE’S A PRODUCT BY 
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Designed and built with no 
core or expense spored to 
produce the finest bit brace 
money can buy 







*772 


Preferred by expert 
craftsmen everywhere 
A beautifully finished 
tool with full ball 
bearing construction 


on your benches. . 





*1322 


Second only to the No. 32 in 
popularity. A sturdy, smooth 
acting tool mode to sel! ot 
@ slighty lower price 


Top Numbers 


in the World’s 
Top Brace Line 


If you want your students to work with 
the finest hand tools — you'll do well with 
these champions. They're the leading mod- 
els in the outstanding line of bit braces. 
Some are old favorites like Millers Falls 
famous No. 32 and superbly finished Par- 
sons De Luxe No. 5010. 
favorites like the colorful No. 1950. All 
are top values — for performance, dura- 
bility, price. Pick the number that best fits 
your shop's needs and order a supply. 
They're tools you can be proud to have 
. tools your students 
will be proud to use. 


MILLERS FALLS 
GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 







One of the greatest favorites 
of them all. Probably the 
largest-selling quality brace 
ever made. 









#1950 


A new leader in the 
medium price class. A 
rugged, quality brace 
with unbreakable red 
“Tenite” head and 
handle. 


Some are new 


Tu every price range - for every boring job 
theres a Willers "Falls Brace thata topes! 


MILLERS FALLS 


TOOLS 


SINCE 


1868 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


(Continued from page 6A) 


trade school instructors was “Improving Related 
Subject Instructors in Private Trade Schools.” 
Chairman of this sectional meeting was Darwin 
Kerstetter, Central Vocational School, Kulpmont, 
Pa. Panel participants were Eugene A. Neyhart, 
director-instructor, Penn Craftsmens School, 
Scranton, Pa.; Alexander Bruno, director-in- 
structor, General Automotive School, Inc., 
Carbondale, Pa.; Mortan Schiowitz, instructor, 
Wildan Electrical School, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; and 
Joseph D’Amico, instructor, Hazleton Automo- 
tive School, Hazleton, Pa. The sectional meeting 
for private-trade-school instructors was sum- 
marized by Robert M. Knoebel, associate 
professor of industrial education on the staff 
of the college. 





A luncheon meeting was held at 12:00 noon 
at the First Presbyterian Church in State Col- 
lege. Chairman of the luncheon session was 
Edgar I. Eastep, director of vocational education, 
Carlisle, Pa. At the luncheon session, the three 
sectional meetings held during the morning 
were summarized; the industrial-arts meeting by 
Mr. Grun, the vocational-industrial meeting by 
Mr. DeJaiffe, and the private-trade-school in- 
structors meeting by Mr. Knoebel. 

An afternoon session was held at 1:30 p.m. with 
Miles Kostenbauder, director of vocational educa- 
tion, Milton, Pa., as chairman. The principal 
address in the afternoon session was by Floyd 
C. Fretz, superintendent of schools, Bradford, Pa. 

More than 300 superintendents of schools, 
directors of vocational education, industrial-arts 
instructors, vocational industrial instructors, and 
private trade school instructors were in at- 
tendance at the Conference. 





THE 25th ANNUAL CONFERENCE ON PRINTING 
EDUCATION 

George J. Bilsey, printing instructor, East High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio, was elected president oj 
the International Graphic Arts Education Aggo. 
ciation, at the Silver Anniversary Conference op 
Printing Education, September 21-23, 1950, 

The Conference was well attended by schoo) 
administrators, teachers of printing, and members 
of the boards of education from all parts of 
the United States and from Canada, Hawaii, 
Norway, and Sweden. 

The program of the Conference was built 
around the general theme — “Graphic Arts Edy. 
cation for Tomorrow,” thus dovetailing with the 
purpose and scope of the really great Sixth Edy. 
cational Graphic Arts Exposition, being held at 
the International Amphitheater, Chicago, at the 
time. A special conducted tour to the fy. 
position was arranged for delegates to the 
Conference. 

Between 375 and 400 attended the annual cop. 
ference banquet on Friday evening, September 2). 
The program was in charge of Dr. Hobart 
Sommers, assistant superintendent, Chicago Pub. 
lic Schools. George Welp presented the awards to 
the top winners of the 1949-50 I.P.I. Essay and 
Certificate Honor Contests. “A Bouquet of Or. 
chids,” made up of letters of congratulation to 
Fred J. Hartman, director of education of 
N.G.A.E.A., upon his completing 25 years of 
service as the educational director of the asso. 
ciation also was presented by J. Henry Holl- 
way, Framingham Centre, Mass., president of 
N.G.A.E.A., and formerly principal of The New 
York School of Printing, New York City. 

At the annual business meeting on Saturday 
morning, September 23, the name of the organi- 
zation was changed from the National Graphic 
Arts Education Association to the International 
Graphic Arts Education Association. This change 
became necessary because of the increasing num- 
ber of members joining the organization from 
other countries, particularly Canada. The next 
annual conference will be held in June, 1951, in 
Cleveland, Ohio, and the 1952 Conference at the 


Ryerson Institute of Technology, Toronto, 
Canada. 

Officers for the year 1950-51 are: honorary 
president: J. Henry Holloway, Framingham 


Centre, Mass.; president: George J. Bilsey, East 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio; vice-president: 
Edward Parker, Ryerson Institute of Technology, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada; secretary: Patrick F. 
Boughal, The New York School of Printing, New 
York, N. Y.; treasurer: Vincent C. Coyne, Mid- 
dlesex County Vocational School, New Bruas- 
wick, N. J.; educational director: Fred J. 
Hartman, Washington, D. C. 


N.E.LA.A. CONVENTION 


The New England Industrial Arts Association 
held its 13th Annual Convention in Springfield, 
Mass., on November 3 and 4, 1950. 

The theme of the convention was “Industrial 
Arts in the New Building Program.” 

The main speaker was Dr. Kenneth W. Brown, 
assistant director, division of Fine and Industrial 
Arts, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The speech on Friday afternoon was entitled 
“What Kind of Shops Do We Want?” 

At the Saturday luncheon meeting “Shops for 
the Secondary School” was the topic. 

The meetings were held at the Springfield 
Trade High School and at Rovelli’s Restaurant. 

Headquarters were at the Sheraton Hotel, and 
industrial-arts teachers from six New England 
states were in attendance. 

Several panels were set up to discuss prob- 
lems in the several industrial-arts areas. 

The local convention chairman for 1950 was 
Walter H. Klar, supervisor of industrial arts 
Springfield, Mass. ? 

Several trips and visitations were included ® 
the plans and about 20 commercial exhibitors 
were on hand. 


(Continued on page 25A) 
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today. 
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OF METAL 


By Robert E. Smith 


EVISED 1949. Clear, easy-to- 

understand instruction on 
the operation and care of the 
drill press, engine lathe, shaper, 
milling machine, tool grinder, universal grinder and 
power hack saw. Many illustrations show proper use 
of tools, position of operator and safety precautions. 
Units on how to sharpen the various tools and a good 
section on cutting gears, both bevel and spur. Several 
excellent projects. Cloth cover. 224 pages. $3.50. Send 
for approval copy. Clip this. 


METALWORK, TECHNOLOGY AND PRACTICE 


By ©. A. Ludwig. Complete textbook on metalwork —hand and 
machine. 400 pages, 622 illustrations. $4.40. 


ENGINE LATHE OPERATIONS 
By Whipple & Baudek. A working manual for beginners. Iilus- 
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trated in detail. $1.80. r 4 








623 NO. COMMERCE ST. 
SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN 
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Dept. 81, Market and Center Streets, Bloomington, Illinois 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 





—— 


(Continued from page 22A) 


¢ Dr. Wayne P. Hughes, director of the School 
and College Division of the National Safety 
Council, Chicago, Ill, was the speaker at a 
meeting Tuesday evening, September 19, at San 
Francisco State College, San Francisco, Calif., 
at which “School Shop Safety” was discussed. 
Teachers in industrial arts and vocational in- 
dustrial education, administrators, and local inter- 
ested persons were in attendance. 

4 The new officers of the Greater Cincinnati 
Industrial Arts Club for the year 1950-51 are: 
Glen Wollenhaupt, Western Hills School, presi- 
dent; Harold H. Root, Sayler Park School, vice- 
president; and David W. Kuhn, Western Hills 
School, secretary and treasurer. 





ARTHUR G. BROWN DIES 


4 ArtHuR G. Brown, associate professor of 
education at The Stout Institute, Menomonie, 
Wis., and a member of the college faculty since 
1920, died suddenly at his home on October 7. 

Mr. Brown came to Stout after being head of 
the department of manual arts at State Normal 
School, Bottineau, N. Dak. He had previously 
taught industrial arts and coached athletics at 
Le Sueur, Minn., high school. 

Degrees held by Mr. Brown included a 
bachelor of science from Macalster College, St. 
Paul, and a master of science degree from the 
University of Wisconsin. He had done further 
graduate study, having completed much of the 
work toward Ph.D. He had the distinction also 
of having been elected to Phi Delta Kappa. 

Mr. Brown was well known as an author, 
having published a great amount of material 
in conjunction with F. E. Tustison. Among 
their works were Job Sheets in Practical Wood- 
working and Instructional Units in Hand Wood 
Work. With R. A. McGee, he wrote Instructional 
Units in Wood-finishing. 


GRONEMAN RECEIVES DOCTOR OF 
EDUCATION DEGREE 


Chris H. Groneman, professor and head of the 
Industrial Education Department at the Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College of Texas, received 
the doctor of education degree at the Pennsyl- 
vania State College at the regular summer school 
exercises held on August 12, 1950. 

Dr. Groneman received the bachelor of science 
and the master of science degrees from the 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kans. 
He has been a member of the faculty at the 
Texas A. & M. College since 1940; served as 
acting head for several years, and in 1949 was 
appointed head of the industrial education de- 
partment. 

Before joining the faculty at Texas A. & M. 

e, Dr. Groneman taught in high schools in 
Kansas and Oklahoma, served as assistant dean 
of the Woodward, Okla., Junior College, and 
was on the staff of the industrial education 
department at the East Texas State Teachers 
College at Commerce, Tex. 

_ He has engaged in professional activities which 
include acting as president and vice-president of 
Texas Vocational Association, and chairman 

of the industrial arts division of the Texas State 
Teachers Association. He is a member of the 
National Advisory Policy and Planning Com- 
mittee for Industrial Arts of the American Vo- 
tational Association, a member of the State Af- 
filiation Committee of the American Vocational 
ion, vice-president of the National As- 
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Your Guide To Greater Value In 
HACKSAWS and BAND SAWS 





Hacksaws and band saws bearing the name “Starrett” must uphold 
the Starrett reputation for reliability. To insure top performance with 
easy cutting and maximum economy, insist on blades and bands 
precision made by the “World’s Greatest Toolmakers.” 


For Hand or Power Cutting 
All types, all sizes, for hand frames and hack- 
saw machines. Every blacle milled, heat treated, 
tested and inspected to meet Starrett standards 
of quality. 
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New Starrett Hacksaw and Band Saw 

Catalog CE describes the entire line, 

gives complete information on cutting 

any material by hacksaw or band saw. 
Free to instructors on request. 


BAND SAWS 


For Metal, Wood, Plastics 
Hard-edge flexible-back, spring temper and “‘Skip- 
Tooth” types for all precision cutting. Cut to 
length and welded, or as coil stock in handy 
reel dispenser. 








THE L. S. STARRETT CO. + World's Greatest Toolmakers + ATHOL, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. 





sociation of Industrial Teacher Trainers, and 
member of the Bryan, Tex., Rotary Club. He 
is also a member of Iota Lambda Sigma and 
Phi Delta Kappa, professional fraternities, and is 
listed in “Who’s Who in American Education,” 
and “Leaders in American Education.” 

He has been a consistent contributor to pro- 
fessional journals, is author or coauthor of ten 
books on industrial arts and crafts subjects, and 
is at present serving as consulting editor to 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., on a new 
series of textbooks to be released soon as The 
McGraw-Hill Publications in Industrial Arts. 


ELECTED NEW YORK STATE COMMISSIONER 
OF EDUCATION 
On Friday, October 20, 1950, the Regents of 
the University of the State of New York, at the 


time of the annual convocation, elected Lewis 
Albert Wilson to the position of New York State 
Commissioner of Education, one of the most im- 
portant educational positions in the world, carry- 
ing with it the executive responsibility for the 
elementary, secondary, and higher schools and 
colleges, both public and private, of the state of 
New York. He had held the position of acting 
commissioner of education since the death of 
Francis T. Spaulding, late commissioner. 

Mr. Wilson was born at Bergen, Monroe 
County, N. Y., on February 3, 1886, a son of 
John T. and Ella (Chapman) Wilson. He at- 
tended the Brockport State Normal and Training 
School, being graduated in 1907. He then matricu- 
lated in the Rochester Athaneum and Mechanics 
Institute, and was granted a diploma in 1910. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Precision Lathe 


IF HANDICAPPED FOR SPACE OR FUNDS 
this smaller SHELDON will give maximum 


shop capacity 


If you are faced by space limitations or size of appro- 
priation, you can still give a practical course in lathe 


operation. 


Smaller, less expensive, the Sheldon L-44 


lathes still are of standard industrial type, capacity, and 


precision. 


They have 10%” swing, % 


” 


collet capacity, large in- 


dustrial type Timken Taper Roller Bearing, and a sturdy 
44” bed that is held to .0005” tolerances of parallel 
and logitudinal alignment. They have standard industrial 
controls, full quick change gears and a completely 


enclosed motor drive. 


Write for Sheldon 
Machine Tool and 
Accessory Catalog. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 





(Continued from previous page) 


He later attended Stout Institute, Menomonie, 
Wis., and Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 

He holds the degrees of doctor of science, 
awarded by Stout Institute in 1926, doctor of 
laws given by Alfred University in 1934, and in 
addition a second degree of doctor of laws 


granted by Syracuse University in 1942. 

His educational services have been many and 
varied. He taught in the Rochester Shop School, 
one of the first public vocational schools in New 
York State, during 1908-09, and was principal 
from 1909 to 1911, resigning to accept the posi- 


tion of director of vocational education in the 
Albany public schools. 

From 1912 to 1915 he was specialist in indus- 
trial education and teacher training in the New 
York State Education Department. Thirty-eight 
years have elapsed between the time he entered 
the education department and the date of his 
appointment as commissioner of education. 

The following is a partial summary of his 
work since 1912: 

1. Director of the New York City Industrial 
Education Survey, 1915-16. 

2. Director of the Division of Vocational and 
Extension Education, 1917-27, State Education 
Department. 

3. Assistant Commissioner of Education, 1927- 
37, State Education Department. 

4. Associate Commissioner of Education, 1937- 
41, State Education Department. 





ee 


5. Deputy Commissioner of Education, 194}. 
50, State Education Department. 

Dr. Wilson is now and has been a tireless 
worker. Under his leadership it is certain that 
the state education program — elementary, see. 
ondary, and college — will improve and advance, 


DR. BAWDEN COMPLETES 54 YEARS OF SERVicE 

Dr. William T. Bawden, formerly head of the 
department of industrial education at Kansas 
State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kans, and 
for the past five years director of publications, 
retired from full-time active duty on August 3] 
having completed 54 years since he began teaching 
in September, 1896. Of the 54 years, four wer 
spent in postgraduate study. He was the second 
man in the United States to receive the doctor's 
degree in industrial education, in 1914, the first, 
Dr. Ernest B. Kent, of Jersey City, N. J., having 
received the degree in 1904. Dr. Bawden is also 
one of the very few men in industrial education 
to hold membership in Phi Beta Kappa, an honor 
awarded him by Denison University, from which 
he was graduated with the A.B. degree in June, 
1896. 





Dr. William T. Bawden 


His career spans the major portion of the 
development of industrial arts in the public 
schools of the United States, for at the time he 
began teaching only two institutions had begun 
to prepare teachers in this field. It was not until 
a supply of trained teachers became available, in 
the early 1900’s, that the industrial-arts program 
began to make headway in the schools. 

His teaching career included one year, 1896-97, 
as teacher of common branches in a secondary 
school in Osage, Iowa; six months in 1898 a 
instructor of wood turning and patternmaking 
in the New York State Reformatory, Elmira; 
four years, 1898-1902, as instructor of industrial 
arts in grade schools and high schools in Buffalo, 
N. Y.; seven years, 1903-10, as head of the de 
partment of industrial arts, Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal; two years, 1910-12, as assist- 
ant dean of the College of Engineering, University 
of Illinois, Urbana; nine years, 1914-23, as spe 
cialist in industrial education in the U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C., the last four 
years as assistant commissioner; five years, 1923- 
28, as associate superintendent of schools, Tulsa, 
Okla.; seven years, 1928-35, as Managing editor 
of Industrial Education Magazine, Peoria, ll, 
of which he served also as part-time member of 
the editorial staff for 30 years, 1909-39; ten years, 
1935-45, as head of the department of ind 
education, Kansas State Teachers College, Pitts 
burg; and since 1945, as director of publications. 

Considerable experience in writing, together 
with wide acquaintance with the leaders in i» 
dustrial arts and vocational education over & 
period of 50 years, give him unusual qualifications 
for the preparation of the series of biograj 
sketches of leaders which he is contributing to 
this magazine. 

Dr. Bawden has been active in state and 


(Continued on page 28A) 
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major divisions. 


NEW, TOO, FOR 1951 is the Regional Awards 
Plan. Entries will first be judged in three re- 
gional groups, with winning entries going on 
to the National Finals. Entries in the open 
division are not eligible for the National Finals, 
but may receive cash awards in the regional 
judging in which they are entered. 

IN ADDITION, the number and value of awards 
has been increased. And again for 1951, instruc 
tors of students earning Outstanding Achievement 
Awards in the final judging will in turn receive 
awards of a similar nature. 


Start now to plan your students’ participation 
in the great new 1951 Industrial Arts Awards 
program—guided by educators . . . approved by 
the National Association of Secondary-High 
School principals . . . designed to increase stu- 
dent interest in hand skills, and to promote 
among young people a greater sense of pride in 
fine workmanship. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 

















AWARDS 








Each division includes a number of classifications, further divided 
according to grade levels. 


Regional winners will receive cash awards plus 
emblem pins and (for all except “open” divi- 
sion entries) a chance to win national prizes 
including expense-paid trips to Dearborn and 
Detroit for student winners and their instructors. 


Now is the time to get your students working on projects 


for the 1951 Industrial Arts Awards. For 
full information, use this coup 





INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS 
Ford Motor Company, 2917 Schaefer Road, Dearborn, Michigan 


Please send me full information and ______.entry blanks for the 1951 Ford Motor 
Company Industrial Arts Awards. 


Name a 
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national professional organizations of teachers and 
administrators, including the NEA, AVA, and 
others, and was chairman of the committee that 
organized the Four-State Regional Conference on 
Industrial Education, which meets each year in 
the fall at Kansas State Teachers College. 

Since September 1, 1950, Dr. Bawden has been 
assigned on a part-time basis to the writing of a 
history of Kansas State Teachers College. 

@ Dr. L. H. Dennis, AVA’s executive secretary, 
addressed the annual conference of the South 
Dakota Vocational Association which was held 
in Rapid City on October 23 and 24. 

@ Jonn A. McCartuy, New Jersey Assistant 
Commissioner of Education and an AVA past 


president, addressed the annual meeting of the 
New Hampshire Vocational Association. 

@ Ernest J. Smon, Illinois state director of 
vocational education, began a ten-month leave 
of absence on September 1, 1950, to direct the 
technical institute at Southern Illinois University 
at Carbondale. 

¢ J. E. Hurt, Illinois assistant director of voca- 
tional education, has been appointed to serve as 
acting director in the absence of E. J. Simon, 
the state director, who is on leave of absence 
from this position. 

¢ Huce P. Harsusarcer, formerly assistant 
chief of training at the St. Louis branch of the 
United States Veterans Administration, was re- 
cently appointed educational director of Greer 
Shop Training, Inc., Chicago, Il. 

Mr. Harshbarger, well known throughout Chi- 
cago educational circles, was, for 16 years, direc- 
tor of adult and industrial education at Maine 
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Township High School, Des Plaines, Ill, and for 
2% years as supervisor of war production training 
at the Douglas Aircraft Corporation in 

Greer Shop Training, Inc., one of the oldeg 
trade schools in the Midwest, will soon move 
to its new location at 2230 South Michi 
Boulevard, Chicago. By doing this, the school’s 
facilities will be greatly expanded and modernizeg 
to facilitate the training of men in auto m. 
chanics, Diesel mechanics, body and fender repair 
refrigeration, machine shop, gas and arc welding 
and piano tuning. 

# R. J. JosenHaNs was given a testimoni,j 
luncheon upon his retirement after 57 
as an educator. Mr. Josenhans’ last day at The 
David Ranken Jr. School of Mechanical Trade. 
St. Louis, Mo., was on July 31. 

He came to this country from Europe with 
his father, and settled in Detroit where his 
father established himself in the drug busines. 
He received his formal education in the Michi. 
gan public schools and upon completion of high 
school entered the State Teachers College at 
Ypsilanti. Upon receiving his degree from Michi- 
gan State Teachers College in 1892, Mr. Josen- 
hans entered his first teaching position at New 
Athens, Ill. This was a three-teacher school and 
covered the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades, 
and it was here, no doubt, that he began 
the development of his sound philosophy of 
education. 

As time went by Mr. Josenhans taught in 
four states, and at one time was a member of 
the faculty of the Ypsilanti Teachers College 
where he taught physics. A graduate of the 
University of Michigan, Mr. Josenhans became 
a member of the Ranken faculty in 1920 as 
assistant in the science department, and in 192] 
he was placed in full charge of the department. 

4 Orro C. Heyxat, who for the past two years 
has been teaching in the College of Engineering, 
University of Missouri, completed his work for 
the doctor of education degree in industrial 
education at the University in August, 1950. 
He has been made assistant professor and 
supervisor of student teachers at the State 
Teachers College, Fitchburg, Mass. 

His previous experience consists of seven years 
teaching industrial arts in high schools of the 
middle west, and two and a half years as 
assistant professor of industrial arts at Men- 
phis State College, Memphis, Tenn. During 
World War II, in addition to serving in the 
army air forces, he taught airplane mechanics 
in army and navy technical schools, and con- 
ducted aeronautical research work for the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 

4 Joun P. Grruican, former instructor in the 
refrigeration department of the David Ranken 
Jr. School of Mechanical Trades, St. Louis, Mo, 
passed away on September 2 after a long illness. 

4 G. F. Wexner, director of vocational education, 
South Bend, Ind., made a field investigation of 
the structure and administration of vocational 
education in Germany during the past summer. 

4 Wrru1am B. Hawtey, for the past two and 
one-half years assistant director of vocational 
education, was appointed director of vocational 
education and assistant superintendent of public 
instruction for the state of Michigan, Lansing, 
Mich., effective July 1. Mr. Hawley succeeds 
Ralph C. Wenrich, who has left the department 
of public instruction to become a professor of 
vocational education and chairman of that 
partment at the University of Michigan. 

Mr. Hawley joined the State Board of Control 
for Vocational Education in January, 1941, % 
chief of the Equipment Control Division of the 
War Production Worker Training Program. 
was in charge of all War Production Worker 
Training activities from 1943-45. At the same 
time, Mr. Hawley served as supervisor of 
and industrial education from 1943 to January, 
1948. In 1946 he was also chief of the Veteran's 
Vocational Training Program. 

Before joining the Office of Vocational Educa- 
tion, Mr. Hawley had been for several years * 
teacher in the Detroit public schools. 
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The a NEW 7 w-Priced PARKS No. 20 
20° PLANER 


Here is a modernly designed, rugged, high-speed, 
low-priced planer that is ideally suited for every 
shop and industrial plant requiring a quality sur- 
facer. The Parks No. 20 Planer has a four-knife 
cutterhead with a speed of 3600 R.P.M. and offers 
two feed speeds — 20 and 40 F.P.M., and 40 and 
80 F.P.M. Write for 
complete descriptive 
literature. 
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TOOL CABINETS 

1146. Q.: Could you suggest several designs in 
tool cabinets from past issues of INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
AND VocaTionat Epucation? —R. T. L. 

A.: If you will refer to the following past issues 
of InpustTRIAL ARTs AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
you will find material on tool cabinets which may 
be helpful to you: 

1931, March, p. 75 —“Tool Cabinet and Racks 
for the Woodworking Shop.” 
1934, January, p. 20—“A Handy Home-Shop 

Tool Cabinet.” 
1936, February, p. 46 


“Tool Cabinet.” 






Anyone can quickly ... easily 
plastic bind workbooks, 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENT COSTS LESS THAN A TYPEWRITER 


1937, May, p. 168—“Tool Cabinet for Sheet 
Metal.” 
1950, March, p. 114 — “Tool Cabinet.” 


—J. J. M. 


SETTING UP THE GENERAL SHOP 


1145. Q.: I am seeking information on setting 
up a general shop. Would you please furnish a 
list of such articles which would be helpful to 
me in getting this project under way.—J. M. 

A.: The following list contains articles which 
have appeared in past issues of INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
AND VocaTIONAL Epucation on the subject of 
setting up a general shop 


1931 

June, p. 208, “Fitting the General Shop to the 
Small Budget.” 

July, p. 244, “Teaching Aids for the General 
Shop.” 


DO YOUR OWN 


plastic binding 


right in your own school 
office...shop...classroom 


NEW GBC plastic binding equipment* 
binds all sizes of loose sheets into attention 
compelling, easy-to-use booklets . . . in a 
matter of seconds. Every page turns easily 
on plastic rings . . . lies perfectly fiat. Plastic 
bindings cost less than half what you pay 
for old-fashioned fastener-type covers. 
Available in a complete range of popular 
colors and sizes. Valuable in every school 
department . . . excellent for teaching 
modern binding methods. Names of 
enthusiastic school users furnished on request. 


Special trial offer! Ty this low-cost equipment 
in your school. It is UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED to be satisfactory in all 
ways. Send coupon below for full information. 














lab manuals, study guides, 
progroms, annuals with 
GBC equipment. Makes 


teaching . . . learning easier. 


pl 8, 
we 


Be: 
a 
2 
General Binding 


Corporation 


World's largest producers of 
plastic bindings 
and plastic binding equipment 


Chicago 14, Illinois 


PUNCHING MACHINE (left): Fast...easy to operate. Simply 
insert paper and press down handle. BINDING MACHINE (right): 
Opens plastic rings mechanically. Place sheets on open rings. 
Close and remove finished book. Both 12- and 16-inch table 
models ... also power equipment. 


Mail Coupon for SAMPLES and FREE TRIAL OFFER 


























i General Binding Corporation, Dept. 14-12 r] 
' 810 W. Belmont Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. ; 
: Please send me Bulletin 4500 describing your new | 
' low-cost portable GBC plastic binding equipment... § 
1 also 2 handy memo books bound this modern way. { 
1 Tell me how | can try this equipment without obligati 1 
ry ! 
1 Name i 
fi¢ ' 
ompany — § 
: Addre mews : 
1 - — nett nes, 

1 


*Patents Pending 





1933 
February, p. 
Course.” 
March, p. 71, “Economical General Shop Course” 

1935 

February, p. 54, “General Shop for Rural Schools.” 

1943 

March, p. 128, “Course of Study for Farm Shop.” 

June, p. 258, “Teaching Aids in the Genera] 
Shop.” 

September, p. 283, “Outline of General Shop 
Course.” 

1944 

February, p. 73, “Homemade Equipment for Proc. 
essing and Storage of Food.” 

March, p. 88, “Industrial Arts in a Small High 
School.” 

October, p. 307, “Building a General Shop Cur. 
riculum.” 

1945 

March, p. 102, “More About the General Shop.” 

November, p. 407, “Industrial Arts Shop Labora- 
tory.” 

1946 

January, p. 46, “A General Shop Report Card.” 

May, p. 204, “Industrial Arts Equipment List — 
Comprehensive General Shop.” 

June, p. 269, “Progress and Grading Chart.” 

1948 

March, p. 81, “Laying Out the One Teacher In- 
dustrial Arts Department.” 

March, p. 119, “General Shop Personnel Orgap- 
ization.” 

1950 

March, p. 104, “Toward the Ideal General Shop.” 

March, p. 109, “Comprehensive General Shop.” 

March, p. 113, “Tool Panel Layouts.” 

May, p. 195, “Consolidated School Shop Plan.” 

May, p. 197, “Layout for General Shop.” 

—J.J.M. 


104, “Developing a General Shop 





ee : — pati: icine ee 


¢ Members of the class of 1900 of Old Manual 

Training School, St. Louis, Mo., were among the 
alumni attending a reunion at Missouri Athletic 
Club on October 16, 1950. 

The school, opcrated by Washington Univer- 
sity, was a preparatory institution for boys. It 
was discontinued in 1917. 

The principal speaker at the reunion was 
Homer L. Thomas, director of physical education 
of the Birmingham (Ala.) public schools, who 
served as athletic director and teacher of me- 
chanical drawing at Manual Training School 
from 1912 to 1917. 

@ The Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of 
Education, has announced the following policy 
on all aircraft acquired by schools from the gov- 
ernment as surplus property: 

All aeronautical property acquired by educa- 
tional claimants from the War Assets Administra- 
tion under Regulation 4 on a scrap certificate 
for educational purposes, or acquired by donation 
under Section 203 (j) Public Law 152, 81st Con- 
gress, when unfit for such purposes, will be dis- 
posed of by sale as scrap and then only after it 
shall have been rendered completely unfit and 
useless except for its basic material content. 

If the equipment is fit for further use for 
educational purposes, but no longer needed by 
transferee, it may be retransferred to other eligi- 
ble users. All sales or retransfers of aeronautical 
property acquired under Section 203 (j) Public 
Law 152, 81st Congress, must have the prior 
of Education, or its successor in function. 

4 Two national advisory committees to the 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 0 
problems of vocational education, have just con- 
cluded a three-day conference with officials of 
the Office of Education. The conference was held 
to discuss the role of vocational schools and 
classes throughout the United States in helping 
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meet the nation’s defense and possible emergency 
= meetings were attended by state directors 
of vocational education and chief state school 
officers. : 

Those attending the conference were ae 

Chief state school officers — members of Na- 
tional Policy Advisory Committee for Vocational 
Education: Dowel J Howard, superintendent of 
public instruction, Richmond 16, Va.; Clyde A. 
Erwin, superintendent of public instruction, 
Raleigh, N. C.; Rex Putnam, superintendent of 
public instruction, Salem, Ore.; and Dean M. 
Schweickhard, commissioner of education, St. Paul, 
1, Minn. 

State directors of vocational education: Robert 
E. Cammack, Montgomery 4, Ala.; J. B. Perky, 
Oklahoma City 5, Okla.; John H. Seidel, Balti- 
more 2, Md.; and E. J. Simon, Springfield, Ill. 

National working advisory council for voca- 
tional education — State Directors of Vocational 
Education: J. Marion Adams, Little Rock, Ark.; 
E. C. Comstock, Denver 2, Colo.; Tracy E. Dale, 
Jefferson City, Mo.; H. G. Halstead, Olympia, 
Wash.; John A. McCarthy, Trenton 8, N. J.; 
C. M. Miller, Topeka, Kans.; M. D. Mobley, 
Atlanta 3, Ga.; J. B. Perky, Oklahoma City 5, 
Okla.; and N. M. Stratton, Boston 16, Mass., presi- 
dent, National Association of State Directors of 
Vocational Education 


SOUTHERN HIGH STUDENTS RECEIVE NATIONAL 
INDUSTRIAL-ARTS AWARDS 

Southern High School students, Baltimore, Md., 
won two first and a third place honor in the 
Ford Motor Company’s National Industrial Arts 
Awards contest for 1950. Richard Dadds of 10A! 
and Jerry Scarborough of 10B® won first place 
honors in printing, and James Beverley of 11B® 
won third place prize in mechanical drawing. 
Instructors of the students are John Edelmann, 
printing, and Isador Dalinsky, mechanical draw- 
ing. First place carries a $100 cash award and 
third place $25. 

A special assembly to honor these students and 
their instructors and to present the awards was 
held at Southern High School on Friday, Sep- 
tember 29. 

4A new 4-page folder titled “Counters” is 
available for 10 cents from V. W. Palen, New 
York University College of Engineering, Bureau 
of Public Information, New York 53, N. Y. 

Text material was prepared by Dr. Serge A. 
Korff, who is professor of physics at New York 
University, and is a well-known authority on 
Geiger counters. Illustrated with a dozen draw- 
ings, the new folder explains the elements of a 
Geiger counter as well as the behavior of elec- 
trons, positive ions, ion clouds, and impulses. 

¢ Cooper Union introduces freshmen to their 
professors while both relax in dungarees at 
Cooper Union’s 1000-acre Green Engineering 
Camp in the Ramapo Mountains of New Jersey. 

The transition from high school to college is 
difficult enough at best, Dr. Edwin S. Burdell, 
director of Cooper Union, feels, but if students 
and faculty both can come to know one another 
as human beings the strain is lessened for every- 
one. 

From September 14 through 17, freshmen and 
faculty played volleyball and baseball, pitched 
horseshoes and took hikes, and ate and talked 
together, with no authoritarian distinctions be- 
tween them whatever. 

The ratio of students to faculty present is kept 
at about six to one, with one of seventeen pro- 
fessors and instructors on hand to act as special 
adviser to each group of half-a-dozen students. 
This advisory relationship is carried on through- 
out the student’s college years. Fourteen seniors 
also were present to give the newcomers the 
inside information that can only be transmitted 
from student to student. 

_The Camp is a gift to Cooper Union from 
Norvin Hewitt Green, great-grandson of Peter 
Cooper, founder of the Cooper Union. 

¢ “Encyclopedia on Cathode-Ray Oscilloscopes 
and Their Uses,” the latest book released by 


John F. Rider Publisher, Inc., 480 Canal St., 
New York, N. Y., is currently available at the 
organization’s jobbers. 

The text, coauthored by John F. Rider and 
Seymour D. Uslan, covers nearly all cathode-ray 
oscilloscopes produced during the past decade. 
It discusses their theory of operation and prac- 
tical applications to the electronics industry, in- 
dustry in general, science, education, the medical 
profession, etc. 

The book’s 992 double-column pages are con- 
tained in 22 chapters, in an 8% by 11-in. size, 
with more than 3000 illustrations and a complete 
index. It is cloth bound, and is priced at $9. 

¢ Outstanding achievement award winners in 
the 1950 Ford Motor Company Industrial Arts 
Awards are 

Wrought Metal Division: George Kreissle, Jr., 
Sarasota High School, Sarasota, Fla., teacher, 
George Kreissle, wrought iron colonial housebell. 


Patternmaking and Molding Division: Robert 
Giefer, St. Paul Vocational School, St. Paul, 
Minn., teacher, Francis P. Bergup, wood pattern 
for bevel gear casting. 

Machine Shop Division: Clinton W. Lightfoot, 
St. Paul Vocational School, St. Paul, Minn., 
teacher, David Geske, injection plastic mold. 

Wood Division: Charles Rice, Woodruff High 
School, Peoria, Ill., teacher, J. Byron Durham, 
breakfront secretary desk. 

Plastics Division: George Rauch, Salinas Union 
High School, Salinas, Calif., teacher, Alvin R. 
Lappin, modern acrylic lamp with spun. glass and 
plastic shade. 

Electrical Division: Arthur C. Hayhoe, Lansing 
Technical School, Lansing, Mich., teacher, Rich- 
ard H. Adams, cathode ray oscilloscope. 

Drawing Division: Bill Swancoat, John C. Fre- 
mont High School, Los Angeles, Calif., teacher, 

(Continued on page 36A) 





Handles 1”, 









Has all the important features of high priced machines. Com- 
pact. Portable. For your workshop, general or pattern shops. 


Sands woods and does internal and external grinding of 
plastics, aluminum, masonite, brass, bronze, zinc and sheet 
metal up to six inches thick, straight and contours to as sharp 
a radius as 12". 


Table, 20’ x 20”, tilts 45° two ways, by sensitive worm and 
rack fitted with accurate, quick-reading scale for beveling, 
drafting patterns and core-box work. 


1%", 2” and 3” abrasive sleeves. 


Drum, 9” long, (6” 
stroke, 83 times per minute at 2,500 r.p.m., sanding silky 
smooth with the coarse, faster cutting, longer-lived abrasives, 
a sure protection against scoring. 


Sealed crankcase. Rotating parts run in oil bath. Oscillating 
mechanism mounted on precision steel balls for friction-free, 
vibrationless operation. 


above table) oscillates with a %-inch 





BOICE-CRANE COMPANY : 

; ; 932 CENTRAL AVENUE TOLEDO 6, OHIO 
RD Grertanere. [J Please send free literature on Boice-Crane Spindle 
e : Sander-Grinder. : 
1 CO Please send new 44-page catalog No. 50 on entire l 
VISIT OUR BOOTHS : line of intermediate capacity power tools. ; 
Me. 17-12-13 5 
at the : neste ogame 
A.V.A. CONVENTION | STREET essen meee <a k Bis 
ET em ' 
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a SCHOLASTIC assortment 


OF HIGGINS INKS IN COLOR 








The famous Higgins Liquid 
Waterproof Colors—the favorites 
of artists everywhere—are now ¢ 
available in Assortments of 
eight % oz. bottles. Ideal for 
students—the Scholastic 
Assortment is a “natural” 

for all who would have Higgins 
Colored Drawing Inks in smaller 





than the usual bottles. Each bottle has a 
translucent plastic stopper so you can see the 
color. Artists, letterers, and draftsmen—look for 
this new Scholastic Assortment of Higgins Colors 
at your favorite artists’ supplies store. 













NEW DELTA SHAPER AND JOINTER 


The new Delta Crescent 8-in. Jointer which 
was announced recently, has an over-all table 
size of 9% by 60 in. To insure accurate align- 
ment, the tables are finish-ground after assembly 
on the base. 

The cast-iron fence is 4 in. high by 34 in. 
long, and its work surface is finish-ground. 





8-in. Delta jointer 


The cutterhead is of the 4-knife type. It makes 
16,400 cuts per minute, and it runs in sealed, 
lubricated-for-life ball bearings. 

This jointer can be equipped with a safety-type 
switch and can be locked with an ordinary pad- 
lock, to prevent unauthorized use. 


SINCE 1880 ; 


THE BASIC ART MEDIUM as 


Cutting and rabbeting capacities are 8 in. wide 
and \% in. deep, and the fence tilts 45 deg. right 
and left. Motor mounting-plate takes NEMA 
frame or Delta 8%-in. frame motor. Motor, belt, 
and pulleys are totally enclosed in cast-iron stand. 

This firm has also added a 7-in. precision metal 
shaper to its Delta-Milwaukee line of metal- 
working and woodworking machines. 





7-in. Delta shaper 


Nagin eo 


i 













HIGGINS INE CO., INE. 
271 NINTH ST., BROOKLYN 15, N.Y. 


It is well suited to school-shop use and is of 
the right size for students. Its simplicity of 
operation and ease of setup help students leam 
metal-shaping operations with greater safety. 

The shaper has four speeds: 40, 70, 115, and 
180 strokes per minute. The extreme length of 
stroke is 7% in. The table has a horizontal trave 
of 9% in., and a vertical travel of 4% in., anda 
feed range of .003 in. to .018 in. The adjustable 
tool head is graduated from 0 to 90 deg. for angle 
work, and it has a vertical travel of 3% in. The 
vise has a maximum opening of 4% in. 

Attachments and accessories for the new Delts 
Shaper include a portable cabinet, rotary table, 
index centers, keyway cutting tools, and an angle 
plate. 

Further information on the two new power 
tools can be obtained by writing to Delta Powe 
Tool Division, Rockwell Manufacturing Co., Mi- 
waukee 1, Wis. 

For brief reference use IAVE—1201. 


NEW STARRETT POCKET SLIDE CALIPER 

The new 6-in. Starrett Pocket Slide Caliper is 
made of stainless steel, and has an improved 
clamping device. This caliper has the capacity 
for measuring outside dimensions or diameters 
up to 4% in., and inside dimensions from % to 
5 in., in either 32nds or 64ths of an inch. 

The jaws are designed with straight inside sur- 

(Continued on page 34A) 





Starrett pocket slide caliper 
No. 1025 
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See us in Booth No. 29 at the AVA Convention 





In A WORLD OF SPECIALIZATION 
Jot Selection 
Without Direction 
HAS NO PLACE 


“YOUR LIFE WORK” 
FILMS 








show what the workers do in the vocation, the working con- 
ditions, what training is required and where it can be secured, 
how the high school can contribute to this training, what personal 
qualities SS as - Le promotional opportunities The stack molding technique, illustrated here, was made possible by using 
am TES VOCRtIOR. Sterling flask sections to step up casting production. Ten flask sections 
. are being poured at a time. A common sprue through the stack feeds the 
Complete Series Should Be Presented molten metal to runners leading to individual casting cavities. 
Few —, know where their ages soe Peer lies and Sterling Steel Flasks are ideal for stack molding because they are built 
all should be given every opportunity to learn about as many to withstand terrific pressures. A reinforcing rib around the side prevents 
vocations as possible. distortion and misalignment of the stacked molds. Top and bottom have 


solid sand flanges. Full width bearing. 


Write for catalog today 
Produced by 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FILMS, INC. 
International Distribution by 


CARL F. MAHNKE PRODUCTIONS 
215 East 3rd St., Des Moines, lowa 


Write for new catalog describing the complete Sterling line. 


STERLING WHEELBARROW CO., Milwaukee 14, Wis., U.S.A. 
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es TYPICAL SCHOOL USERS 

= || Trains Your Students Better - - Berea College, Berea, KY. 
Board of Education, Cleve- 












= || DOUBLES Life of Your Saws ©} To 
H. S., Milwaukee, Wis,; 
a. The I e ° our a Ss fr } Charleroi School District; 
Delts “ONE OF THE BEST MACHINES WE HAVE FOR TRAINING x | Charleroi, Pa.; Redlands 
table, PURPOSES” — Samuel Gompers Trades School, San Francisco Public Schools, Redlands, 
Calif., Stout Institute, Me- 
The Foley is the only machine that files and joints all hand, back and nomonie, Wis. 
power mitre box saws from 3 to 16 points per inch, cross-cut circular saws up ; 
Power to 16” diameter (24 optional), and band saws up to 24’ long. Patented 0) RE 
, Mi jointing principle automatically evens up large and small teeth, so saws 
cut faster, truer, cleaner — stay sharp longer. 
With a Foley A Saw Fil h 3-DAY 
ith a Foley Automatic w Filer you can sharpen your saws more 
perfectly than is possible by hand. You can do it quicker, — and your TRIAL OFFER 
: saws will stay sharp longer. Your students will turn out better work with Y h ous 
is . ‘ . ov may have the privilege of 
ae — a — by 4 _ radeon iy —_ a pone ae will using a Foley Saw Filer in your 
ity easily dou e their cutting life and have less breakage, reducing replace- own shop for 30 days, — and see 
neters ments to a minimum. for yourself its training advan- 
% to Train your students to file saws on a Foley, for they will find thousands tages and operating + Seesiaieceacanss 
Send coupon for details. 


of Foley Saw Filers used in industry, Army, Navy, Air Corps, etc. Hundreds 
} Sa of schools and colleges use them to save on saw filing costs and replace- 


ment expense. ~ 
FOLEY 


The FOLEY SAW FILER Makes... j j hse 


: FOLEY MFG. CO., 3318 N.E. 5th Street Minneapolis 18, Minn. 
! Please send literature on the Foley Automatic Saw Filer and 


details of your 30-Day Trial. 











an OLD SAW ..... LIKE NEW! 


io ia na std aosnciebsnicbnttnstte sinawtatniniinlitivanabamnstaiaecimnaesanaresteitieilh : 








’ 
; Name.....----------- 
1 
' 
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An 
Unequaled 
Text! 


UPHOLSTERING 
HOME FURNITURE 


Furniture repair has become an integral part of school 
shops and adult classes — and here is the complete 
text on every process associated with upholstery 
Based on years of experience with a famous adult 
class, this book utilizes the popular PROJECT PLAN 
of instruction. 

Includes building up overstuffed pieces from kitchen 
chairs and wooden rockers . making children's 
furniture from boxes and crates rebuilding ond 
reupholstering to meet modern stondards . . slip- 
covering . . . many other special problems. Drawings 
show every step. Easy to understand. By Blanche 
R. Pope, $3.75. 10 DAYS FREE EXAMINATION. 


NEW METALWORKING FILM STRIPS 


. that allow the student to learn without mental 
fatigue and return to work with fresh enthusiasm. 
LAYING OUT, CUTTING, FILING and DRILLING . . 
BENDING and “BEATING DOWN" METAL 
RAISING and SURFACE DECORATION ... JOINTING 
ond FINISHING ART METAL. All from the text, 
MODERN METALCRAFT, By Feirer. Each, $3.00 net. 


Visit ovr booth No. 40 at the AVA meeting 


CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., Inc. © 
For 50 Years The Manval Arts Press 
ord 


830 Duroc Bidg., Peoria, Ili. 






















Announcing the {727 






POWER DRIVEN VARIABLE 
SPEED POTTER'S WHEEL 


Compact, portable, mounts any- 
place. Combines professional 
features and versatility never be- 
fore available at such a popular 
price. Cast aluminum base fin- 
ished in blue enamel. Precision- 
built for smooth long-lifed per- 
formance. Ideal for schools and 
home ceramic studios. 


FEATURES Woven oecont 


et ERED AT SO Low 4 pact 
DESIGNED FOr School ust 





New variable speed reducer with adjustable foot 
control provides speed range from 38 to 130 
RPM. Other features include built-in water con- 
tainer, attached wedging wire, reversible 9 inch 
throwing head with recess for molding plaster 
bats. Order by mail now or write for 
complete literature. 


Mfd. by B & | Manufacturing Co., Burlington, Wis. 


SHOP EQUIPMENT NEWS 





(Continued from page 32A) 


faces for measuring outside diameters and with 
rounded nibs for accurate measuring of holes. A 
knurled thumbpiece on the slide facilitates open- 
ing and closing of the jaws. 

This firm also markets a new series of microme- 
ter depth gauges, which offer a choice of 2%-, 
3-, 4-, and 5-in. bases. The gauges range from 
0 to 3 in., or O to 6 in. They come with a no- 
glare satin chrome finish, and are equipped with 
a lock nut to hold the setting. 





Starrett micrometer depth gauges 
No. 445 


They are furnished in solid wood cases grooved 
to hold the tool, extra rods and adjusting spanner 
wrench. 

Complete information about the pocket slide 
| caliper and the micrometer depth gauge is avail- 
| able in a catalog of new tools, which may be 

obtained free by writing The L. S. Starrett Co., 
ithol, Mass. 

For brief reference use IAVE—1202. 


SELF-TAPPING SCREW SOCKETS WITH 
“CARBOLOY” INSERTS 
A new line of Impact “Supersockets” for driv- 
ing casehardened, self-tapping screws with power 
tools of all types is now available from J. H. 
Williams & Co. These sockets may also be used 
with hand drivers. 








Sockets with carboloy inserts 


Due to the hard case found on screws of the 
self-tapping type, even the best alloy steels, 
properly hardened, do not offer sufficient life. 
The screw drive opening in these new Impact 

| “Supersockets” is formed of solid “Carboloy” 
| which is permanently inserted into a hardened 
steel blank. This increases the actual life of the 
sockets at least ten times that of all steel 
| sockets. 

Two sockets are now available in '4-in. square 
drive with %-in. and 5/16-in. nominal hexagon 
openings. Both sockets fit Hex, Hex Washer, and 
Oval Hex Washer Heads. They are finished in 


satin nickel. 





SPECIFY AND WV TRADE MARK 





ww, Jorgensen" 
GENUINE REG U & PAT OFF 


Genuine ‘‘ JORGENSEN” 
Handscrews have long 
been preferred by care. 
ful buyers for the schoo! 
shop. They will stand 
vp under school shop 
use. 


Jaws are clear, straight 
grain hard maple, prop. 
erly seasoned and man. 


vfactured in our own 
shop. Cold-drawn stes! 
spindles. Hard 
handies that will net 
come loose. All parts 
carefully fitted fo 
smooth, trouble-free 
operation. 

The “JORGENSEN” 


trade-mark stomped in. 
to every jow is your 
gvorantee — look for 
it on the Handscrews 
you requisition. 


— aba, 


and ~~ Pory 





“PONY” 
tures moke 
clamps on any 


Clamp Fix- 
ideal bar 
length 
%" or V2" black pipe, 
and will be found to 
be one of the handiest 
tools in the 1 In- 


ry 


sist on 
" wnace wane 


af 3ensen” 


Tao 


Handscrews, Steel Bar Clamps, Clamp Fixtures, “C” 
Clamps, Lathe Dogs, efc., are available thru your fo- 
vorite tool supplier—cost no more than ordinary clamps 


CATALOG SENT FREE UPON REQUEST 


ADJUSTABLE CLAMP a 
“The Clamp Folks'’ 


424 No. Ashland Ave. Chicago 22, Ill. 











AToolshop 
in YourHand 
HANDEE 


tool of toot Uses 


HANDEE isa basic“must” 
for every industrial arts 
class. It’s the tool for really 
smooth, controlled power, 
..works in metal, wood, 
glass, bone, leather, etc. 
Internal carving in plastics. 
Grind, drill, carve, saw; 
other uses, too. Easy to 
instruct...easy to operate... 
students take toHANDEE 
readily! More HANDEE 
tools are in use today than 
all others combined! 










First Tool of Its Kind 
TODAY'S FINEST 








SCHOOL SET 
HANDEE and 5! 
matched accessories ® 
sturdy, steel Ge ar 


HANDEE with 7 = 
accessories “** 
Available at road 
stores everywhere o 
direct from facton 
postpaid. 





FREE! New 64-page Manval on request. Write today! 


CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG. CO. 


1101 West Monroe St., Dept. 1A, Chicago 7, IHinois 
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—— ———— 
~— For further information, write to J. H. Williams 
& Co., 400 Vulcan St., Buffalo 7, N. Y. 
® For brief reference use IAVE—1203. 


NEW STANLEY INSTRUCTION CHARTS 


The Education Department of Stanley Tools, 























macmillan’s 



















1 long New Britain, Conn., has just published a new set Recent and forthcoming texts for 
»y care. of 38 — 2742 by 20'-in. instruction charts. These a A 
4+ instruction charts were unavailable for almost tr ade and indust1 ial courses 
| = ten years. Now they are revised, enlarged, and 
six new ones have been added. ; 
straight The charts are printed on both sides of heavy 
e, cardboard — making a set of 19 cards. They are 
men. profusely illustrated; wording is brief. Charts are | Motor Tune-Up Manual Voltage Regulator 
~ aa designed to show details of tools and their cor- | By R. J. Everest. An outstandingly Manual by R. J. Everest 
maple rect uses, and because of their enlarged size they thorough, clear, well illustrated text The construction and servicing of a 
au not are easily seen by a group of students. Teaching on modern motor tune-up, giving full relatively new and complicated part 
Fa is made clear and more effective. instruction on the electrical and me- of the modern automobile engine and 
e-free " chanical principles of each part of of its allied parts — the battery and 
eeneiill S 7 the automobile engine and useful generator. Full data and instruction on 

iSEN" Sea information on fuels as well as step- servicing for all commercial models. 
ped in- pear la by-step directions for testing and Dec. $3.00 (prob.) 
You ICI I ———— TE IE TE adjusting each part. $5.50 

or 
dscrews 


, 
Wustrating for Tomorrow's Production 
By J. H. Farmer, A. J. Hoecker and F. F. Vavrin 
Very complete, clear instruction in production illustrating is given by experts 
in this new text. It explains, step-by-step and with 2-color illustrations, the 
simplest, most accurate methods of making true-scale perspective drawings, 
exploded views, freehand drawings on mechanical construction principles ; 
teaches all steps in preparing drawings for reproduction — layout, proportioning, 





























“er shading, air brushing, mounting, etc.; and gives useful information on the 
our fo- reproduction processes themselves. $5.00 
‘lamps 
= 


An Introduction to the 
Science of Photography 


Direct Current Motor 
Manual by H. S. Dusenbery 








| 


The first 














CONTENTS 
STANLEY =~ | 
TOOL 
GUIDE 
(STANLEY) 
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New set of instruction charts and 
revised issue of the Stanley 
“Tool Guide” 


Each card is lacquered on both sides, has 
rounded corners and two metal grommets for 
convenient hanging and display. The 19 cards are 
offered at cost of printing and postage only — 
$5.50, postpaid, anywhere in the United States. 

Also announced by the Education Department 
of Stanley Toois, is a new revised edition of their 
well-known Tool Guide —a redesigned 40-page 
book with 84% by 1l-in. pages. Perforated for 
easy removal, and punched for quick insertion in 
students’ notebooks, pages of the Tool Guide are 
identical with the 38 large Instruction Charts 
and are ideal for tying in with the large charts 
during classroom demonstration. Single copies are 


up-to-date text on the 
electrical principles, construction and 
maintenance of d-c motors, generators, 
and their allied electronic control 
equipment. Explains every part, every 


By Katherine Chamberlain. A simple, 
understandable explanation, for those 
with no previous knowledge of physics, 
of the principles governing the camera, 
focusing, estimation of exposure, de- 





circuit, with clear wiring diagrams 


and full maintenance charts. $3.50 tion to color. 


Aircraft Mechanic Series 
By Rollen H. Drake 


This set of practical instruction manuals, now completed by the recent publi- 
cation of the book on Aircraft Engine Maintenance and Service, provides texts 
for all or any part of the work required for the CAA aircraft and engine 
mechanics certificate and specialist ratings. 

Aircraft Woodwork, $3.50 Aircraft Electrical Systems, Hydraulic Systems & 
Aircraft Welding, $4.00 Instruments, $5.60 

Aircraft Sheet Metal, $5.50 Aircraft Maintenance & Service, $6.00 

Aircraft Engines, $5.90 Aircraft E Maint e & Service, $5.00 








Elementary Metallurgy 
and Metallography 


By A. M. Shrager. A text that many 
schools are now finding excellent 
for related science courses for stu- 





For immediate training 
of industrial workers 


THE BLUEPRINT 
LANGUAGE 





veloping, printing, etc., with full atten- 
Dec. $4.75 (prob.) 





25 cents each, postpaid; 10 or more copies for : y By Spencer & Grant 

SET students’ use are 15 cents each, postpaid. dents of welding, foundry steel- , bps 

ind 5! For brief ref 1AVE—1204 making, heat treatment, etc. Gives, You will find no better text for 
— eT ar = : in simple, practical terms, the un- rapid training in blueprint reading. 
$27.50 derstanding of modern metals, their Expert exercises help the beginner 
+7 basic NEW DI-ACRO CATALOG production, and _ their ~~ — — in visualization; actual 
$19.95 — : : needed by anyone going into the rawings from industry give the most 

T x _ : . — 

| ewe Ehth on Ede te ee ee ne metal trades. $4.75 practical kind of training. $5.00 
factors the Di-Acro products, will gladly send their new | 





40-page Di-Acro catalog to any interested reader. 
This catalog contains all of the latest informa- 


tion concerning the Di-Acro system of die-less | 


duplicating. 





60 fifth avenue 





new york 11 
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Uniformity 
Wide Choice 
Prompt, 


Modern School Shope wee 


PAXTON 
LUMBER 


to be assured of 


Quality Materials 


First 
Careful Selection 
Proper Grading 


Friendly Service 


Because Paxton Products meet all these requirements, projects 
created from it have the beauty and durability that only reliable 
materials can guarantee. Students derive great satisfaction from 
working with dependable Paxton Lumber, measured and graded 
in the best interpretation of current national grading rules. 


of Species 





FOR: 


Squares * 





ALSO A SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


Ball Bat Blanks * Formica * Bed Panels © Furniture 
Glues * Boat Panels © Rez © Bow 
Staves * Sample Sets * Closet and Chest Lining 
Table Legs * Walnut-Cedar Chest Sets * Dowels 








“The Trade Mark of Quality” 





WRITE FOR INDUSTRIAL 
SCRIPTION 








ARTS CATALOG 
OF VARIOUS KINDS OF WOOD AND PRICE LIST. 


FRANK PAXTON LUMBER CO. 


Specialists in Industrial Arts Lumber and Plywood 
WRITE TO YARD NEAREST YOU FOR FREE CATALOG 





NEWS NOTES 





(Continued from page 351A) 


Charles J. Casper, drawings for a residence and 
garage. 

Printing Division: Rudolph Blair, John Mar 
shall High School, Los Angeles, Calif., teacher, 
George Roberts, prayer for a church. 

4 Willis C. Brown, specialist for aviation, divi 
sion of elementary and secondary schools, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C., an 
nounces a new revision of the surplus property 
conversion bibliography. 

This four-page mimeograph revision, dated 
May, 1950, entitled “Bibliography of Articles 
Concerning Conversion of War Surplus Equip 
ment for Civilian and School Use,” may be ob- 
tained without charge by writing to the Office 





CONTAINING DE- 


Offices and Yards at: 
Chicago, Illinois — 5701 W. 66th Street 
Denver, Colorado — P. O. Box 1676 
Des Moines, lowa — P. O. Box 683 
Fort Worth, Texas — P. O. Box 1225 
Kansas City, Kansas — Packers Station 





of Education, Federal Security Agency, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

The bibliography consists of four single-spaced 
listings of items. It is prepared to be of help 
particularly to teachers and pupils in secondary 
school physics, science, and industrial-arts classes. 
Many extracurricular clubs will also find it use- 
ful. It deals primarily with surplus war material 
typical of that available from the air force. The 
principal criterion used in the selection of these 
references was their adaptability for school use. 

This Office desires to be advised of additional 
practical or ingenious uses of similar equipment 
in order that other schools may benefit by those 
experiences. 

The following magazines are commonly avail- 
ab!e in public libraries and often may be found 
in school libraries. In some instances back issues 
may be purchased from the publishers listed. 

Industrial Arts and Vocational Education 
400 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


—$ 


Title of Article 
“Engine Lift Made of War 
Surplus Materials” 
“Equipment Made from 
Salvaged Radio Parts” 
“Selsyn Motor Operation of 
Film-Strip Projectors” Oct. 329 4oy 
“Radio Demonstration Board” Noy. 377 1940 


Month Page Yew 
Nov. 387 jor 


Sept 291 194 


School Shop — 330 S. State St., Ann Arbo, 
Mich. 
Title of Article Month Page Vey 
“Receiver Conversion for the 
Novice” Jan. 6 1940 
“Use Surplus Dynamotors 
and Save ‘B’ Batteries” June 14 19% 
“Converting the RU-18 and 
RU-19 Receivers” Sept. 14 19 
“Portable Aviation Engine 
Stands” March 8 40% 


@ The article, “What Industrial Arts Teacher 
Should Know About the AVA,” by Roy ¢ 
Fales, AVA vice-president for Industrial An: 
Education, has been reprinted from the May. 
1950, AVA Journal. It is available either through 
the AVA Washington office or Mr. Fales, State 
Education Department, 23 South Pearl & 
Albany, N. Y. 





Automotive Electrical Equipment 
By William H. Crouse. Cloth, 330 pp., 6% by 


, 


9% in., illus., $4.20. McGraw-Hill 
New York 18, N. Y. 

The second edition of this book presents ma- 
terial that has been brought up to date. 

It treats of the fundamentals of operating, 
maintaining, servicing, and repairing the elec- 
trical equipment found in automobiles of today 
It tells the students just how to go about making 
tests, removing equipment, and replacing or re- 
newing parts. 

The items treated by the book are the storage 
battery, cranking motor, generator, generator- 
regulator system, horns, ignition systems, switches, 
indicating devices, and headlights. 


Electricity in the Home and on the Farm 

By Forrest B. Wright. Cloth, 380 pp., 5% by 
8% in., illus., $3.96. John Wiley & Sons, Inc, 
New York City. 

A good book for the student as well as for 
the house owner in the city or on the farm. 

The first part gives an understanding of dc 
and a.c. electricity in simple terms. Part 2 out- 
lines 30 jobs which require the student to study 
electrical circuits and wiring systems, switches, 
thermostats, and circuit breakers. He must also 
lay out various kinds of circuits, determine wire 
sizes, and figure out voltage losses, plan wiring 
systems for light, heat, and power, and clean 
and repair electric motors. 


Book Co 


The Business Helper 

By Leslie C. Rucker. Cloth, 138 pp., 5% by 
754 in. $2. John F. Rider Publisher, Inc, 
New York, N. Y. 

A little book full of sound advice for the 
owner of a small business. The author takes the 
position that the owner of a small business & 
in it to make a profit just as is the owner ofa 
large business. , 

Types of business, locations, customers, buying, 
selling, estimating, contracts, overhead, 
collecting, advertising, employees, insurance, new 
business, partnerships, telephone and its us, 
associations and clubs, and credit are all dis 
cussed in practical, down-to-earth language. 
Craftsmen in the Graphic Arts 

By Florence E. Clark. Cloth, 183 pp. 5% by 
834 in., illus., $3. International Textbook Co. 
Scranton, Pa. 

(Continued on page 38A) 
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By Jove! That’s a good idea — 
It will save us Time and Money 













4560 E. 7 








and begin enjoying the time and money-saving con- 


Yes, more and more busy buyers of Industrial Art Supplies are saving 
time and money by buying all their machines, equipment and supplies 
from The Brodhead-Garrett catalog, because: 

1, They deal with only one supply source; 

2. They place one order and get the products of scores of different 
manufacturers; 

3. They save clerical and bookkeeping costs (less paper work, fewer 
purchase orders, invoices, checks); 

4, They save freight and cartage charges that would 
5 





be incurred by buying from many sources; 


They get quality merchandise and 
quality service, and low prices 









May we add your name to this list? If you haven't 
the new 1950-51 B-G catalog, write for it today . . . 







venience of buying all your machines, equipment 
and supplies from one convenient supply source. 






REQUISITION 
Nei ee —l (ll oil 
BOOKKEEPING ENTRY . 


“EVERYTHING IN INDUSTRIAL 


1 ST. CLEVELAND 5. OHIO ART SUPPLIES” 














SPECIAL 
Convention Showing 


WOODS 


of the 


WORLD 


Finished with the 
Famous 


SEALACELL 
PENETRATING WOOD FINISH 


@ Eliminates brushes, rubbing and 
sanding between coats. Results 
in beautiful dust-free finishes. 





@ A postcard will bring our Free 
wood finishing “Facts” folder. 


GENERAL FINISHES SALES & 


SERVICE COMPANY 
1548 W. Bruce Street 
MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 





There is no Substitute for 
Quality 





MECHANICAL 


DRAWING 
MATERIALS 


Drawing Instruments 


in Sets 


Weber-Riefier and Weber-Cosmos Original 
Round System Instruments again available. 
Information on request. 


ARTIST MATERIALS 
for 
Commercial Art Classes 
| 
| SCHOOL AND DRAFTING 
ROOM FURNITURE 
6 


Catalogue Vol. 700 on request to 
teachers and schools 


JF. WEBER CO. 








Established 1853 
1220 Buttonwood Street Patronize 


| St. Louis 1, eae EPO 1, Md. Weber Dealer 























The ONE and ONLY 





ENCYCLOPEDIA ON CATHODE-RAY 
OSCILLOSCOPES AND THEIR USES 


by John F. Rider and Seymour D. Usian 

Simplifies Teaching—Encourages Learning! It tells 
everything that should be known about an oscillo- 
scope! WHAT it is ... what it can DO... and HOW 
to use it properly—no matter what the field of 
application! 











=~! It is the ONLY book that so 
rae fully and clearly describes 
the ‘scope . . . its construc- 
_ tion. ¥ its capabilities . . . 
re its applications in servicing, 

er engineering, research 
; “= with thousands of valuable 
oe references, charts, wave- 

Lo forms, etc. 

© 1950 Aiready, this NEW book is 


being acclaimed by all branches of the electron— 
ic industry for increasing the practical usefulness 
of oscilloscopes. 

The student will use it eventually! Start him with 
it—NOW! 

MR. INSTRUCTOR—We'll send you a sample copy. Con- 
vince yourself that it is the ONE and ONLY book! if 
adopted as a text, our usual terms apply. 

Pa . 500,000 Words : «3, 000 Illustrations 8% 
x 11” Size « 22 C se ly « Easy 
to Read « Cloth Bound « hed only $9.00 








Another Outstanding Text... 


An Aid to PRACTICAL Education! 
TV 





INSTALLATION TECHNIQUES 
et by Samuel L. Marshall Instructor, 
George Westinghouse 
Vocational H. S. 


A clear, concise, easy-to-fol- 
low treatment of the practical 
details pertaining to all of the 
mechanical and electrical prob- 
lems arising in TV installations. 

This is the ONLY text which 
furnishes all the data pertaining 
to the mechanical considera- 







an tions of TV antennas; ice load- 

—_* ing, wind surface, and mounting 

‘ 1950 requirements—whether for short 
© chimney-attached mast or for an 


80 ft. tower, including foundation. It also contains re- 
ceiver adjustments in the home... municipal regulations 
governing the instaliation of TV antennas and masts in 
all of the major television areas in the United States. 

A most practical ‘‘how-to-do-it" treatment of the sub- 
ject, approved by TV receiver manufacturers, which 
every student will carry with him into his commercial 
work. To simplify instruction, summary and questions 
follow each chapter. 


336 Pages «* 270 Illustrations « 
Cloth Bound 


5% x 8%” Size 


$3.60 





INSTRUCTORS: Mr. Marshall has prepared a fully 
comprehensive Term Plan with reference indi- 
cations to the section numbers of “TV INSTAL- 
LATION TECHNIQUES.” The course centers 
around 75 theory lessons and includes 19 Shop 
Projects associated with the lessons. However, 
the duration of the complete course is left 
flexible, so that the instructor can determine 
the length of each individual theory and project 
lesson and thereby the total time allocation for 
the course. It is yours for the asking, FREE and 
without obligation of any kind. Merely write 
for it, on school stationery, please. 











EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


JOHN F. RIDER PUBLISHER, 


480 Canal Street 


INC, 


New York 13, N.Y 











NEW PUBLICATIONS 





(Continued from page 36A) 


This third edition of this occupational mono- 
graph contains accurate vocational guidance in- 
formation on the related printing trades occu- 
pations. 

The material is interestingly written and de- 
scribes, first of all, the scope of the printing 
industry itself. Then it describes the work and 
qualifications of the worker in the composing 
room, the press room, the bookbinding depart- 
ment, the stereotyping and electrotyping rooms, 
-and the photoengraving and lithographing de- 
partments. 

It also describes the conditions under which 
these various workers labor, and apprenticeship 
training. 

The book also contains a comprehensive bibli- 
ography of books, pamphlets, and magazine 
articles. 


How to Educate Human Beings 

By Edward A. Fitzpatrick. Cloth, 174 pp., 55% 
by 83% in., $2.75. The Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 

A very philosophical dissertation of this cen- 
tury-old but ever new question. Quoting from 
the author “The educated individual, the culti- 
vated man, is not necessarily identified with an 
aristocratic class or a leisure class or the class 
in control of society. Under modern conditions, 
he may possibly be found on the farm or in the 
shop, as well as in the salon or drawing room. 
True culture cannot be identified with a social 
veneer or mere manners or social convention or 
class distinctions. Culture cannot be achieved by 
proxy or from private tutors or by ‘snap’ courses 
or necessarily in college. Lincoln, reading nights 
by his fireside, may achieve it and the graduate 
of our best-equipped universities remain uniniti- 
ated.” 

The contents is divided into eight chapters 
under the following headings: 

I. The Tradition of a Liberal Education Dis- 

solves 

II. What Are the Contemporary Problems? 

IIT. What Are We Trying to Do? 

IV. The Subjects of Study and the Individual 

V. Are Liberal and Vocational Education Op- 
posed ? 

The Teacher and the Student 
VII. The Educated Person 
VIII. Making a Program of Liberal Education 

Readers of this magazine can get much inspira- 

tion and helpful material out of this book. Chap- 


VI. 


ters V, VI, and VIII may prove specially 
helpful to them 
What to Make 

Cloth, 240 pp., 654 by 9% in., illus., $1.75. 


Popular Mechanics Press, Chicago 11, TIl. 

Another one of the Popular Mechanics series 
of “What to Make Books.” This one contains 
the usual collection of projects which are so 
cherished by the home craftsman, and describes 
hundreds of interesting projects, kinks, and what- 
have-you. 


Aircraft Engine Maintenance and Se-vice 

By Col. Rollin H. Drake. Cloth, 237 pp., 6% 
by 9% in., illus., $5.00. The Macmillan Co., 
New York City. 

A book for the teacher, student, and aircraft- 
engine mechanic. The descriptive part of the 
book is couched in plain language, and the illus- 
trations, consisting of line etchings, half tones, 
and exploded views simplify and clarify the 
subject matter so that beginners can readily 
grasp it. 

This book should be a great help in training 
aircraft-engine and ground-crew mechanics. 

The subject matter is divided into 15 chapters 
which describe fuel, lubrication, ignition, cooling 
and induction systems, inspection procedures, 


(Continued on page 40A) 
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-MORGAN: 





Morgan vises can be had in 
various sizes and styles to 


meet every purpose. Write 
for literature and prices. 


MORGAN VISE CO. 


120 N. Jefferson St. 
| Chicago, Illinois 

















TOOL UP WITH WOODWORKERS 


NEW 
Imported Hand 
Carvers Chisels 


4 -/9 
= 























_ BENT CHISELS  NO2/ 
a - 
RIGHT CORNER ~ 22 
4, ____— 
—. 


as 


@ Made of fine tool 
forged to different patterns, 


steel, 


heat treated and sharpened. 


Large stock. 


Write for circulars 


WOODWORKERS’ TOOL 


WORKS, INC. 
222-224 S. Jefferson Chicago 6, lll. 
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SCHOOL SHOP! 


Parents, instructors, and students 
agree, “Apron protection is less ex- 
pensive than cleaning or costly 
clothes replacement.” This is espe- 
cially true when the apron protection 
is Shop Aprons by Can-Pro. In 
school shops throughout the nation 
the instructors’ choice in aprons and 
shop coats is Can-Pro. Free apron 
with every dozen, color choices, 
Organization Plan, size selections 

. all are reasons you should learn 
more about Can-Pro Shop Aprons! 


WRITE TODAY FOR LATEST CIRCULAR 
CANVAS PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


CAN-PRO 
“The School Apron Folks” 


24-East McWilliams St. Fond cu Lac, Wis. 








A p eR Oo N 4 | Everything Required by 
| BEGINNERS... 
cos Cow & ‘| ADVANCED HOBBYISTS... 
NECESSITY PROFESSIONAL CRAFTSMEN 
in the Crafts Instructors who depend upon Larson Leathercraft 


headquarters for supplies, tools and instruction manuals have 
learned by experience that they have solved their three big 
problems of Variety, Quality and Delivery. 


Our stock of leathercraft kits, tools, supplies, moderate priced 
tooling leather and top quality calfskins is the most complete in 
America, ranging from beginners’ kits of ready-cut projects re- 
quiring no experience or tools, to materials and equipment to 
meet the needs of the most exacting advanced hobbyist and 
professional craftsman. We handle only the best quality, and 
make prompt shipments, in most cases the same day your 
order is received. 


Send today for FREE 24-page illustrated catalog of materials 
and instructions for making Link Belts, Moccasins, Billfolds, 
Camp Purses, Comb Cases, Key Cases, Riding Crops, Gloves, 
Toy Animals and many other items. Complete line of supplies 
and tools included. 


J.C. LARSON COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT 321 
820 S. TRIPP AVE., CHICAGO 24, ILL. 

















Know your envelopes... 


“A convenient means to inexpensive packaging.” 


When you want extra safety and additional protection for your 
large or bulky materials to be mailed, then you should use a Clasp 











Envelope. These envelopes are built of rugged, heavy stock, equipped 
with a burriess metal clasp, and come in a wide variety of sizes 
They are used in many cases to carry heavy magazines, machine 
parts, steel wool, shavings, instruction manuals, photographs, cloth 
or fabric samples, and similar large items that require complete 
Protection but do not call for the expense cf a box container. 
The clasp feoture permits you to insert and extract the contents 
several times. The clasp also allows you to send material through 
the mail at third class rates yet guarantees you of a protective seal. 


Western stocks 22 sizes ranging from 
2'"x 4%" to 12x 151". 


WESTERN STATES. Crpary 























BE AMONG THE FIRST IN THE COUNTRY TO OFFER 
INSTRUCTION IN COMPRESSION AND INJECTION 
MOLDING IN YOUR PLASTICS COURSE 


Get.-- 


Immediate 


Now You Can 
Delivery on 


@ PLASTIC MOLDING POWDERS 

@ HOT MELT CASTING RESINS 

@ MOLDING PRESSES for SCHOOL 
SHOPS 

@ PLASTIC FILM and HEAT SEALING 
EQUIPMENT 


@ COLD SETTING RESINS 


Today — if you want to be ahead of the field in plastic instruction, you must 
teach your students compression and injection molding. They must know how to 
use molding powders and molding presses. In addition to that, they must know 
how to use hot melt casting resins and cold setting pouring resins. Also, it is 
essential they know how to heat seal plastic film. We offer immediate delivery on 
a complete line of plastic molding powders, hot melt casting resins, molding 
presses, plastic film and heat sealing equipment, and cold setting resins. Further- 
more, we can supply valuable technical data to assist you in planning shop 
projects. 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST. OVER 2000 OTHER ITEMS IN 


STOCK! Instructors: Get our FREE 16 page price list which describes prices 
and terms on the items shown above in addition to our huge stock of Plexiglas, 
lucite, Metallic Coated Acetate, Screw Driver Handle Stock, Plastic Foam, dyes, 
adhesives, buffs, etc. We also send you Jewelry Findings Catalog, and Informa- 
tion on Fabrication of Plastics. Write on school letterhead. 


Louis 10, Mo. 


PLASTIC PARTS & 


1157 S. Kingshighway Blvd. St. 
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HARPER ELECTRIC FURNACE CORPORATION 


IF IT’S ELECTRICITY IT’S 
— 


These famous training aids are used in every 
state of the United States and a number of 
foreign countries. They are standard for 
the armed services. 


For every training need in: 
® Basic Electricity 
® Basic Electronics 
@ Advanced Electricity 
® Motors and Generators 
FREE FOR THE ASKING 


Latest information on Electricity Instruction 
Write Dept. 1G 


UNIVERSAL SCIENTIFIC CO., iNC. 


VINCENNES, INDIANA 





TANDY’S FREE 40 PAGE 
LEATHERCRAFT CATALOG 


Teachers need Tandy’s complete Leather- 


craft Catalog, listing Modeling tools, 
leathers, cements and dyes, etc. Every- 
thing for Leathercraft at Tandy’s. You 


SAVE when you buy direct from Tandy, 
the largest dealer in leather. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNTS TO 
SCHOOLS AND INSTITUTIONS 


Write today: 


Hand 


LEATHER COMPANY 











P.O. Box 791-P, Fort Worth 1, Texas y, 





For long dependable service, specify 
a Harper Kiln for every Ceramic fir- 
ing requirement, Properly engineered 
design and sturdy construction make 
Harper Kilns well able to withstand 
the rigors of high temperatures and 
heavy usage, and give uninterrupted 
service for many years. Shown above 
is a typical example. 


(Photo courtesy State Geological Survey, 
Kansas) 

High Temperature Research Kiln 
Model HS-101013-P-32 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 
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trouble shooting, engine disassembly and overhaul, 
cleaning and refinishing, repair and replacement, 
engine assembly, and propeller maintenance, and 
service. The book also contains a glossary of 
aircraft-engine terms. 


Television Simplified 

By Milton S. Kiver. Cloth, 607 pp., 534 by 
8% in., illus., $5.20. D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 
New York City. 

This is the third edition of this book on tele- 
vision which is written in simple language so that 
those who do not have much technical education 
can still arrive at a fair understanding of the 
subject. 

It describes the field of television; ultra-high 
frequency waves and the television antenna; wide- 
band tuning circuits; high-frequency oscillator, 
mixers, and intermediate frequency amplifiers; 
diode detectors and automatic gain circuits; 
video amplifiers; d.c. reinsertion; cathode-ray 
tubes; synchronizing circuits; deflecting systems; 
the television receiver; frequency modulation; the 
sound system, servicing receivers; and color tele- 
vision. 

Driving Can Be Scf> 

By Truman S. Smith. Spiral binding, paper 
cover, 136 pp., 834 by 10% in., illus., $2. Burgess 
Publishing Co., 426 South Sixth St., Minneapolis 
15, Minn. 

An interesting text on driver safety illustrated 
by telling cartoons. The book presents the prob- 
lem, discusses the causes, and shows how accidents 
can be eliminated. The language used throughout 
the book is clear and to the point. 

Each dangerous situation is pictured and 
explained. The reasons are stated why a certain 
action is unsafe and directions are given for 
avoiding repetitions. 

Even experienced drivers will profit by a 
perusal of this highly necessary set of lessons 
on safe driving. 


National Fire Codes Vol. V —1949 Ed’t'cn 

Cloth, 416 pp., 6% by 9% in. Published by 
National Fire Protection Association, 60 Battery- 
march St., Boston 10, Mass. 

This book, which is a must to electricians and 
teachers of electricity, describes fully what is 
permissible in wiring design, wiring methods 
and material, electrical equipment for general 
use, special installations and equipment, wiring 
for special purposes, communication systems, and 
construction specifications. 

The book also contains many useful tables, 
diagrams, and illustrative examples. 

The definitions in Chapter 1 are very helpful. 
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TEMPERATURES 
UP TO 2900° F. 


This high temperature research kiln installed in 
the Ceramic laboratory at the State Geological Sen. 
vey of Kansas, University of Kansas, is being used 
for test firing of refractories, native clays and 
glazes in a wide temperature range up to 2900° 5 
“In 438 firings, totaling about 10,000 hours o 
service, this kiln has used only two sets of Glober 
heating elements, and has operated perfectly for over 
four years,” states Mr. Norman Plummer, Ceramist. 


For a kiln that will give you long dependable 
service, write for information on Harper Kilns. 


1445 Buffalo Avenue 
Niagrara Falls, New York 





Workshop Supply Co, 


Box 5253 Tulsa, Okla, 


Distributors: 
Hardwood & Softwood Lumbers 
Plywoods & Veneers 
Also offering a complete glue service: 

® UREA RESINS 

@ RESORINOL RESINS 
® POLYVINYL RESINS 
@ CASEIN GLUES 

@ FLAKE HIDE 


® HARGRAVE BAR CLAMPS 
and HAND SCREWS 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 
SS ERE EMS oR, 


MAKE BEAUTIFUL TRAYS, 
COASTERS, PLATTERS, ‘x 
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LOW, WAREHOUSE-TO-YOU PRICES OM PRE-CUT METALS! 
@ Circles @ Fiat Sheet @ Tooling Metals 
@ Wire @ Rod @ Tube @ Angles 


SOFT ALUMINUM CIRCLES 
20 Ga. (.032") | 


Size Each | 14 Gauge 

4" dia.... 5¢ 16 Gauge (.064") 

18 Ga. (.040") | (.051”) Size Each 
4” dia.... 10¢ | Size Each 10” dia... . 45¢ 
6" dia.... 10¢ | 8” dia.... 15¢ | 12” dia.... 606 
8” dia.... 15¢ | 10” dia.... 35¢ | 14” dia.... 706 
10” dia.... 25¢ | 12” dia.... 50¢ | 16” dia.... 90¢ 
12” dia.... 35¢ | 14” dia.... 60¢ | 18” dia.. $1.15 
14” dia.... 50¢ | 16” dia.... 80¢ | 20” dia.. .$1.40 
16” dia.... 70¢ | 18” dia.... 95¢ | 22” dia.. .$1.60 
18” dia.... 80¢ | 20” dia...$1.10 | 24” dia.. .$2.25 
DIE-CUT—no burrs; PAPER INTERLEAVED—no scratches. 


Complete Price List of Metals for Handicraft — and 
re “i for M ‘ “i Projects"* sent, FREE, on 
request. 


ORDER TODAY! FREE DELIVERY! 
We prepay delivery costs when remittance accom 
panies order of $3.50 (minimum) or more. Delivery 
charged on C.0.D. and CHARGE orders. Charge 
accounts extended to schools and organizations. 


BRASS & COPPER SALES CO. 


Quolity Metals for Industry — Since 1926 
Dept. 1A-2 





2817 Laclede Ave. St. Lovis 3, Me 
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structors — in woodwork- 
| lasti for the PLASTICS Qui 
wtoled in | | ing, general shop, plastics, ' ick Shipment 
gical Sur crafts, electricity, and many 4 You Need! lowest Prices en 
a _ | other shop courses. Stu- Here it is — a complete line of plastics PLASTICS n 
| s for the classroom — from one place! fi 
we dents can design and make Plexiglas and Lucite sheets, rods and e al Schoo] Shops 
of Cloke | the body of the lamp. We tubes, in a full range of sizes and colors, Plexiglas and Luc; 
& cements, dyes, jewelry findings, etc. f sire? 
= _ supply all other parts neces Also, one of America’s largest selec- Fe “— 
E sary — sockets, cords, plugs, tions of supplies for internal carving of @ Waxes ” 
pendable . plastics. We have them in stock NOW! Jewelry f; 
or Kilns. | shades, harps, switches, etc. wy —ready for immediate shipment. You'll bd Bufing Findings 
| Over 700 different parts save time and bother by concentrating s, Finishing 
> your purchases of plastics with Cope. 
shown in wholesale catalog. You'll save money, too. Our Prices 
York | A MUST forall instructors are the lowest — anywhere. 
| dents occupied with highly % Write for your tres copy of our new 12 page 
Co. educational and useful brochure. It’s packed with pictures and a 
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| | f 9833 Highway 99 . St. Louis 21, Mo. 
Dept. 100-K12 * 275. Desplaines St. * Chicago 6, Ill. | 
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DonJer’s New School Catalog of Pre-Selected Project 
= Equipment and Supplies 
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| LAMP ome iael w 
| Of particular interest to in- = 





| projects. Send today for 


wholesale price list and 


| parts catalog. $ 4) Ci) 
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Every item in this catalog 
selected with the advice of 
hundreds of teachers we 
have interviewed. Every 
DonJer product is practi- 


Write for your FREE copy 


NEW FINISHES: 


Wrinkle and Kristal for wood and metal .. . 
no oven needed. 


Golden Touch (23K gold) and Mirror Touch. 





| 


You Can Rely on... 


COPE 








prices of our complete line of plastics and 
accessories — plus many beautiful ready- 
to-carve gift items. You'll also receive copy 
of instructions on the three basic phases 
of carving plastics — carving, dyeing, and 
filling. 





D. W. COPE PLASTICS 


DESK A-120 




















144 PAGES 
OF BARGAINS 
AT NEW LOW PRICES 


hiustrates 32 rare and fancy woods, 54 multi- 
colored bandings, 40 inlays and overlays--in color. 
Also--31 embossed mouldings, 24 carved orna- 
ments, 275 scroll patterns. And--51 pages of all 
kinds of tools and sup- 
plies plus pages of 
ideas, instructions, in- 
formation. Save 
meer save time-- 
or 
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cal, useful and fits into 
your curriculum. If you Filled with greatest selection of--fine domestic QUICK 
have not received your and imported woods...mouldings...tools,..ma- DELIVERY 
, chinery...cabinet hardware...fittings--at real One board 
copy of this new catalog, money-saving prices. or a carload 
Maple, poplar, 


oak, maho- 
gany, eherry, 
walnut, red 
cedar and 
many others-- 
all properly 
seasoned and 
kiln dried and 


7 ll correctly 
send our free Ei * 
copy NOW. graded. 
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CRAFTSMAN WOOD SERVICE CO. 

2729 SOUTH MARY STREET, Dept. F-12 
CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 

Please send me HUNT'S WOODWORKERS CATALOG 

No. 17--free to instructors. (Students 15c) 


Also craft kits, camera building kit, beginners 
photo kit, etc., etc. 


DONJER PRODUCTS CO. 


1115 Sterling Place Brooklyn 13V, New York 
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with PLURALITY OILSTONE 
TOOL GRINDERS 


3 SIZES 
No. 425 Plurality Sub Jr 
No. 450 Plurality Jr. 
No. 475 Piurality 







No. 450 
Plurality Jr. 


on request. 


HANOVER, 


Originators and Pioneer Manufacturers of 
Oilstone Tool Grinders 


TOOLS ALWAYS SHARP 


NOW AVAILABLE IN 


Grinding can be done on a 
cone, coarse or fine oilstone, 
leather stropping or emery 
wheels. Unit is compact, effi- 
cient, serviceable, easily ac- 
cessible and has ball bear- 
ing direct motor drive. 
Especially guarded for 
school shop use. Details 


MUMMERT-DIXON CO. 


PENNSYLVANIA 











Write for Free Price List Today 
GILES & KENDALL CO., Huntsville, Alc. 





KNOCKDOWN CEDAR CHEST 











S\ LEATHER and CRAFT SUPPLIES 
S\ FOR THE CLASSROOM... 


RUSSO: 


High Grad. e 


Printin g Inks 






YOURS NOW! SEND ONLY 10¢ 


Handicraft Supplies 
Dept.12) 245 So. Spring Street 
les Angeles 12, Californie 





For COVERWELL 
SCHOOL INKS FOR 
PRINT QUALITY 
SHOPS PRINTING 


MARTIN DRISCOLL & CO. 
610 Federal St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


407 E. Michigan St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Portland, 
Oregon 








| Catalog of Leathercraft 
| Patterns & Designs 

1 16 PAGES © ILLUSTRATED 

: Valuable projects for beginner 
, ond advanced. 

| NATIONAL WESTERN 
' SUPPLY CO. = Pvrt. © — 
' 


1419 Larimer Street Denver 2, Colorado 
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If you have not registered our 
#17, 68 Page Catalogue, 
which has in it hundreds of 
Craft items of interest to your 
Crafts Department, we will 
be glad to send one te you. 
Put-Together projects The catalogue will tell 

for Young and Old you the rest of the story. 


OSBORN BROS. SUPPLY CO. 


House of Leathercraft for 32 Years 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


* CRAFT PROJECTS 
INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
PATTERNS 

LACINGS 

TOOLING LEATHERS 


223 W. Jackson Bivd. 




















PLASTICS 


PLEXIGLAS, CATALIN, VINYLITE, ACETATE, 
LUCITE TUBING 
Send for our No. 50 catalog. 


CRAFTSMAN SUPPLY HOUSE 





SCOTTSVILLE 9, NEW YORK 








METAL CRAFTS 


Tools, Materials and Supplies 


® Hammers, anvils, enamels, etching 
materials, books and findings. 


Send 50¢ for our new catalog 1A. Pay- 
ment credited on first $3.00 order. 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY COMPANY 


10 Thomas Street Providence, Rhode Island 

















Electro-Typers 





Especially qualified to be of serv- 
ice to the school printshop. 


Promptness and quality assured. 
Forms returned same day re- 
ceived. 


Badger - American Electrotype Co. 
600 Montgomery Bidg. 
407 East Michigan St. Milwaukee, Wis. 




















Plastics and Supplies 


Schools in every state of the Nation 
use us as their principal source of 
supply. 

We are a leader in the Plastics field. 
Write for free list of plastics, mate- 





rials, and supplies. Our prices are 
lower. 


PLASTIC SUPPLY COMPANY 


2901 N. Grand Blvd. St. Louis 7, Mo. 











AMACO 


Pollery Sifiplies 


KILNS + CLAYS + GLAZES + WHEE|s 
Write for Pottery Catalog 
AMERICAN ART CLAY CO., Indianapolis, Ind, 
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DRAFTSMEN! 
. 
AND TEMPLETMAKERs 
The ‘Linerite’’ saves time and 
acuuracy in drawing curved or Straight 
PARALLEL LINES, spaced any 1/64 
dimension to %. Quick, accurate 
to use. Simply insert pencil or Scriber 
in any of the specially designed holes 
and slide against curve or straight edge 
Celluloid (specify white or 
transparent) Pete te rene eee SILO 
Steel, for metal layout work.... 1.59 
Postpaid in U.S.A. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
M. NATH, 4831 Woodhall Ave., Detroit 24, Michigan 


LOOMS, Table and Foot 
Reed, Raphia, Handicraft Supplies 
Send for catalog 
J. L. HAMMETT CO. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

















ELECTRIC KILNS 
Any page ay nn pa 


JAMES W. WELDON 


laboratory 
2315 Harrison St., Kansas City 8, Mo. 














feat Treating Furnaces and Equipment 


a } wy be mead = 
es from the bench type 
to large floor ls. 





MELTERS—for aluminum, bress, lead, 
gold, etc., many sizes and types. 
Gai Teche supply Ovens, 
PRY) Shop Tables — 
pipes, Burners Etc. 
y Gas Furnace Co. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 








WANT GOOD SERVICE? 


When in a rush, send ‘your order to us. 
27 years of good materials. 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE NOW READY 
INDIANHEAD ARCHERY MFG. CO. 
BOX 303-BP LIMA, OHIO 


Extra prompt service 





\ 





CERAMICS 


Full line of ceramic supplies and equipment for 
school use. Prices reasonable. Ten yeors experience 
teaching and producing ceramic articles. Can give 
excellent advice and service. 


SEELEY’S CERAMIC STUDIO 
Livingston Manor New York / 


FOR SCHOOL SHOPS ~ 

50 years of experience in marketing lumber is your 
assurance of a service hard to duplicate. 65% of ow 
lumber is under shed. We do want to supply, what 
we can, of your requirements. Write us. 


THE TEGGE LUMBER CO. 
ilwaukee, Wis. J 


, 3500 W. Bruce Street Mi 
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Art Monograms & Lettering..........--- 
Condensed 18th Ed.........--- eee eeeenees 
Heraldic Designs & Engravings (Illustrated 
manual with 2000 designs and dictionary). . 
ntal Designs & Iilustrations.......... 
art Alphabets and Lettering..........-- Re 
ed Stationery Handbook........ eats 
Complete Course Jewelry Engraving.......... 
Jewelry Design Books, Domestic & imported 


y: Box 523-ID 


TECHNICAL ART BOOKS 


Complete text and reference library for Vocational Stu- 
dents, Craftsmen, Designers, Engravers and Engrossers. 








Cc. BERG LIN G Phone: 87-1213 


oral Gables, Fia., U.S.A. 





—— 





T. A. FOLEY LUMBER CO. 
PARIS, ILL. 





LUMBER FOR SCHOOLS 











FREE 


INSTRUCTION BOOK 
on METAL SPINNING 
sent to | at. 


on req 
BOICE-CRANE COMPANY 





932 Central Avenue e Toledo 6, Ohie 





q for spinning lathes; spinning tools 
and accessories for most makes of lathes. 

















CASTIN 
for school projects. Build HOME WORK- 
SHOP MACHINES. Designed for ease in 
machining and as projects for top in- 
terest and instruction. We will be glad 
to send descriptive literature on our 
DEPENDABLE CASTINGS and blve prints. 


DESIGNERS COMPANY 


74 MUNROE AVE. RACINE, WIS. ~ 








10 SHELF PLANS 


ACTUAL SIZE, easily built, beautiful wall shelf 

plans, ready to trace on lumber for cutting out. $ ]00 
Corner ond wall racks with 1 to 3 shelves. 

Stores charge os high as $75.00 for these 

shelves. Make money selling them. PLUS 

BONUS of 48 other novel cutouts, Dutch Boys, Girls, Toys, 
etc. PLUS FREE HOBRY BOOK. Send only $1.00 to 
JACKSON STUDIO, 7919 Milw. Ave., Milwaukee 13, Wis. 

















METAL 


@ ALUMINUM DISCS & RECTANGLES 
@ COPPER DISCS & RECTANGLES 
Send for price list. 


CRAFTSMAN SUPPLY HOUSE 


SCOTTSVILLE 7, NEW YORK 











IDEAL GLUE MELTER tor SHOP USE 


Ste-Warm electric glue pots 
of %2 te 11 qt. capacity av- 
tematically maintain proper 
give temperature. Will not 
overheat or burn contents. 
Tem it on and forget iti 


110 volt AC. 
Write tor illustrated pricelists 
today. 


STA-WARM ELECTRIC CO. 
50 N. Chestnut St. 
Ravenna, Ohic 




















ADVERTISERS’ PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 


Advertisers in this index are given a code number in addition to the page number on which the 
advertisement appears. Refer to the advertisement for product or services available. Write direct 
to advertisers or use the coupon in requesting information from a number of advertisers. 











Code Page | Code Page 
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121 American Abrasive Metals Co............. 28A 1249 Jackson Studio.......... {isceeeentabes 43A 
122 American Art Clay Company.............- 42A | 1250 Joh Gas Appli Serer 
120 Adjustable Clamp Compeny.............. 34A 1251 Kester Solder Company.................. 6A 
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124 American Technical Society..............- 4A | 1253 LeBlond Machine Tool Co., R. K....... .. 4th cover 
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1220 Chicago Wheel and Mfg. Co............. 34A 1268 Plastic Parts & Sales........... 2... .5.00e 39A 
1219 Canvas Products Corp..................5. 39A 1269 Plastic Supply Company.................. 42A 
1221 Cincinnati Tool Company, The........ ... 8A | 1270 Post Company, Frederick.................. 2A 
1222 Columbian Vise & Mfg. Co... .. errr me TO eee 38A 
1223 Cope-Plastics, D. W.............. sae ae 1272 Russo Handicraft Supplies................. 42A 
1224 Craftsman Supply House............ 42A & 43A 1273 Seeley's Ceramic Studio.................. 42A 
1225 Craftsman Wood Service Co............... 41A | 1274 Sheldon Machine Co., Inc................. 26A 
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1227 Delta — Rockwell Power Tool Division...... 13A | 1276 Skilsaw, Inc. ..... 2.026556 cece eee wees 10A 
1228 Designers Company........ re OO SR eee 12A 
1229 DeWalt Products Corp................... 9A | 1278 South Bend Lathe Works................. 1A 
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1231 Dietzgen Company, Evgene........... 2nd cover 1280 Stanley Electric Tool Div................. 16A 
1232 Disston & Sons, Inc., Henry.............. 11A Pee I is, BEEP Be Diccccvccccccaccosese 25A 
1233 DonJer Products............ vékabaloese 41A 1282 Sta-Warm Electric Company............... 43A 
Wee Ce Gg Gn cc ccc ccc ccccescse 42A | 1283 Sterling Wheelbarrow Co.................. 33A 
1235 Engineering Manufacturing Co............. 24A 1284 Tandy Leather Company.................. 40A 
1236 Foley Lumber Company, T. A.............. 43A 1285 Tegge Lumber Company.................. 42A 
1237 Foley Manufacturing Co.................. 33A 1286 Universal Scientific Company, Inc........... 40A 
1238 Ford Motor Company.................... 27A 1287 Vocational Guidance Films, Inc............ 33A 
1239 Gearon Company, The................... 41A 1288 Walker-Turner Div. ..........0 cece entnee 7A 
1240 General Binding Corporation.............. 30A 1289 Wallace Company, J. D...... 2.2.2... 60ee 10A 
1241 General Finishes Sales & Serv. Co.......... 37A 1290 Weber Company, F. .........-.-0eeee0s 37A 
1242 Giles and Kendall Co.................... 42A 1291 Weldon Laboratory, James W............ 42A 
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USE THIS COUPON 


The advertisements in this issue have been given a code number for your convenience in requesting 
information on products, services, booklets, and catalogs offered. Encircle the code number of the 
advertisement in which you are interested, clip and mail the coupon to INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. Your request will receive prompt attention. BRUCE-MILWAUKEE. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 1950 
400 North Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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Help Bridge the Gap 


ATES"! 


The transition from school shop to factory represents a big jump for your 
students . . . and all too often a very difficult one. Here’s one way you can 


help them face it with confidence... 


Train them now in the ways of industry on the machines the master 
craftsmen of woodworking use — Yates-American. The traditional accu- 
racy of Yates-American equipment will help them develop a new respect 
for quality and precision. Its easy control, smooth operation and out- 
standing safety features will enable them to turn out top-notch work in 
your classes. And at graduation time, they’ll thank you ...and so 


will industry. 


Write now for full information on these machines, the new J-Line, 


and other Yates-American equipment. Learn how they can fit in new 


plans at your school. 











——_., 
























Y-36 BAND SAW 
All working parts guarded except at actual 
point of saw cut. Cast frame and motor 
mounting insure constant alignment. Indexed 
handwheel tilts table 45° right, 10° left. 
Will handle blades from % to 1% in. wide. 































B-784 SURFACER 


NEw! 


Safe, accurate, easy to con- 
trol. Handles stock up to 24 in. 
wide, 1/8 to 8 in. thick. 
Vari-drive provides feed rates 
from 25 to 70 fpm. Four- 
knife round safety-type cylin- 
der runs in lubricated-for- 
life ball bearings. All drive 
parts totally enclosed. 







Joints and planes stock to meet top 
industry standards. Made in several 


widths, 8 ft. long tables are mounted on inclined ways 


with locking gibs to maintain level surface. 


BAND SAWS * LATHES + JOINTERS * SHAPERS + SURFACERS * SANDERS + CIRCULAR SAWS + MORTISERS * KNIVES 
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glossary of 


automotive equipment. 


HOME MECHANICS 
FOR THE 


GENERAL SHOP 
by Carl J. Schaefer 
This may well be a 
course that every boy 
should take at some time 
or other, because it 
shows how to make all 
the ordinary repairs that 
would ever be required 
around a home — from 
fixing a faucet to patch- 
ing plaster to making electrical ad- 
justments or replacements. It can be 
put into immediate use in the junior 
and senior high school industrial arts 
and vocational courses. Thoroughly 
illustrated and organized as a basic 
text. $1.60 
Teacher’s Manual, 10 cents 


Be Labldares 
THE ART OF THE 
LAPIDARY 


by Francis J. Sperisen 





This book covers every 
phase of the lapidary art 
from the rough to the 
finished article. Repre- 
senting twenty-five years 
of intensive study and 
work on the part of the 
author, a_ professional 
lapidary, it thoroughly 
overs everything about gems and 
precious stones — their types and char- 
«teristics, cutting, polishing, carving, 
ad all other lapidary techniques. 
Beautifully and completely illustrated. 
Glossary, tables, and reference ma- 
terials, as well as working instructions, 
are included. $6.50 





Write today for examination copies. We will gladly send them on approval. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Milwaukee I, Wis. 


712 Bruce Building 


TOMOTIVE 
ESSENTIALS 


by Ray F. Kuns 


Completely revised and enlarged to include 1951 model 
changes, this basic textbook in auto 
even more popular than before. Three new chapters have 
been added as well as new, detailed illustrations, new 
terms, new review questions and research 
problems. This is the ideal text to help beginners mastet 
the fundamentals of design of essential automobile units 
and then to intelligently use and repair automobiles and 


mechanics will be 





AUTO-MECHANICS 
STANDARD-PRACTICE JOB SHEETS 


by Harold S. Bostwick and William H. Yergey 


$2.96 





Announcing 
MAKING USEFUL 
THINGS OF WOOD 
by Franklin H. Gottshall 


Especially well suited to modern 
home designs are these thirty- 
three projects in cabinetmaking, 
turning, carving, designing, fin- 
ishing, inlaying, etc. The projects 
aim at simplicity of construction 
and economy of time. Each one 
is accompanied by a photograph 
or pen-and-ink sketch of the fin- 
ished article. They include useful 
household items craftsmen will 
be proud to take home: shelves, 
trays, shadow box, lamps, tables, 
cabinets, and many others. 











TEXT IN 
PATTERNMAKING 


by Alexander V. Hanel 
Here is a complete basic textbook for a 
thorough course in patternmaking for high 
schools, vocational schools, and industrial 
arts colleges. Divided into two parts, the 
book presents in Part One information 
and related subjects, tools and equipment 
used by the patternmaker who works in 
wood; while Part Two offers practical 
jobs with specific instructions in_ basic 
operations. Every important point and 
step in patternmaking is illustrated with 
either a drawing or photograph. $2.96 


Prepared by men skilled in the field of auto mechanics, these 
job sheets fill the need for a basic course in practical job ex- 
perience in this work. Each job is complete in one sheet, 
with an individual progress chart and reference material. 
Technically concise, the presentation is logical and flexible 
enough for any instructor's needs in the streamline training 
of young men for the automotive industry. 

Part One — The Engine; Part Two — The Fuel and Elec- 
trical Systems; Part Three — The Power Flow; Part Four — 
The Chassis Units. 


48 cents each 


—— Weodworkiaty 
WOODWORK 
VISUALIZED 


by Ross C. Cramlet 

In graphic form, here 
is a complete course 
on the basic tools and 
processes for begin- 
ners in woodworking. 
Composed of 1931 
plates, the text shows 
detailed illustrations 
of each tool, its parts, 
and correct use. The author also pro- 
vides projects for learning the use of 
tools plus basic information on hard- 
ware, joinery, fastenings, sharpening 
tools, and finishing. $1.76 


BEDROOM FURNITURE 


Period and Modern 
by V. E. Broadbent 
Presents 56 intelligently designed and 
attractive pieces of bedroom furniture, 
period and modern. Each project is 
accompanied by drawings and photo- 
graphs, bill of materials, and direc- 
tions for construction. They range 
from simpler pieces to the more diffi- 
cult, with a chapter each on safe- 
guarding machinery and wood finish- 
ing. ‘ $4.00 


MODERN BOOK ENDS 


by R. B. Newhauser 


Twenty-four book ends 
of modern design which 
can be made of hard- 
wood by the average 
craftsman or _ student. 
Each plate has text, 
working drawings, and 
an illustration of the 
finished book end with 
instructions on surface preparation 
and finishes. $2.25 



















You can be sure you're teaching the latest in big-lathe practice 
when you use LeBlond Regals. This low-cost lathe with big- 
lathe features is a product of 63 years of machine tool ex- 
< ° . perience, combined with the facilities of a plant which builds 
teach 5 ig-La [ he a complete line of 76 lathe models. 
. Geared Headstock—Power is transmitted efficiently from 
| ) ‘act ice motor to spindle at eight conveniently-selected speeds. 
Quick-Change Feed Box—56 feeds and threads can be chosen 
simply and quickly through this fool-proof mechanism. 


on \ l ac h ines Leadscrew and Feed Rod— Both are incorporated on the Regal 
to give you accurate thread-chasing and dependable feeds. 


Ww , t h B rT y.] at h e Taper Key Drive Spindle Nose—Safe, rugged and accurate 
V1 If-La beer 
positioning of chucks, faceplates and fixtures is assured in 
. this big-lathe feature. 
} as t 2G ‘ , . ; 
atures One-Piece Apron—Long-life sturdiness and protection from 
dirt and misalignment are built into the double-wall apron. 


ee a ne a 


Regals are built in 13-in., 15-in., 17-in., 19-in., 
21-in. and 24-in. sizes and in a 13-in. bench size. 


THE R. K. LEBLOND MACHINE TOOL COMPANY 
Cincinnati 8, Ohio 





World’s largest builder of a 


complete line of lathes. 








